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THE CLEVELAND MEETING 


According to our custom we present here, one month in 
advance, the detailed program of the annual meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South. As we remarked 
editorially in the January number, the importance of attendance 
upon this meeting, both to the individual and to the Association, 
as well as to the cause which it represents, can hardly be over- 
estimated. While always to be urged, it is especially important 
this year that we have a numerically strong, enthusiastic rally. 
This for the reason that the years of the war, and, worse yet, this 
post-war year have been lean years to all humanistic studies, 
which now of all times, both for the sake of their own continuance 
and for the uplift of society’s morale, need to be maintained and 
energetically advanced. 

Let all our members plan to be at Cleveland, even at a sacrifice 
of time and money. A glance at the program which follows will 
show that the time, money, and effort will be well spent. Here 
is a program of papers unusually rich both in number and excel- 
lence and in variety of subject—papers literary and scientific, 
pedagogical, archaeological, historical, and philosophical, papers 
for the tastes and needs of all grades of workers. 

Two especially attractive features of the program are to be 
found in the presentation of the Mostellaria of Plautus by students 
of Oberlin College on Friday afternoon, and in Miss Dorothea 
Spinney’s interpretation of the Bacchae of Euripides on Friday 
night. 
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PROGRAM OF THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND 
SOUTH, TO BE HELD AT CLEVELAND, OHIO, APRIL 1, 2, 


AND 3, 1920 
THURSDAY, 10:00 A.M., HOTEL CLEVELAND 
Meeting of the Executive Committee 


THURSDAY 2:00 P.M., HoTEL CLEVELAND 


. Emax B. pe Savzé, Director of Foreign Languages, Cleveland City Schools: 


“Problems of First-Year Latin.” 


. JosepH CLypDE Mur Ley, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas: 


“The Use of Messenger Gods by Virgil and Homer.” 


. Paut SHoreEyY, University of Chicago: ‘Plato and Pseudo-Science.”’ 
. Rotiin H. TANNER, Denison University, Granville, Ohio: “An Applica- 


tion of the Laboratory Method to the Teaching of Latin and Greek.” 


. WriitaM F. PALMER, West High School, Cleveland: ‘Some Principles of 


Modern Agriculture as Foreshadowed in Virgil’s Georgics.” 
VeRNON CooK, University of South Carolina, Columbia: ‘Constructions 
after Volo.” 

THURSDAY, 8:00 P.M., HOTEL CLEVELAND 


Address of Welcome to the members of the Association, by PRESIDENT CHARLES 


F. Tuwinc, Western Reserve University. 


Response for the Association, by Proressor A. L. BoNpDURANT, University 


of Mississippi. 


Greetings from delegates of the American Philological Association, the Classical 


Io. 


II. 


12. 


13. 


Association of New England, and the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States. 


. Wriu1am J. Battie, University of Cincinnati: ‘Greece at the Peace 


Table.” 


. Gorpon J. Larne, University of Chicago: “ Quintilian, the School Master.” 


(President’s address.) 
FRIDAY, 9:00 A.M., ADELBERT COLLEGE 


. Mary L. Harkness, Sophie Newcomb College, New Orleans: “A One- 


Language Country.” 

M. Jutta BenTLEY, Hughes High School, Cincinnati: ‘Some Experi- 
ments in Latin and English Versification by Students of Virgil.” 
WALTER MILLER, University of Missouri: “Euripides’ Jon and the 
Pediments at Delphi.” 

A. L. BonpuRAntT, University of Mississippi: “‘Vertillum; A Study in 
Gallo-Roman Remains.”’ (Illustrated.) 

Epwin L. Finney, South High School, Cleveland: ‘“ High-School Latin 
and Some Modern Tendencies.” 
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14. Dorotuy Printup, High School, Britton, South Dakota: “Caesar and 
Indirect Discourse.” 

Luncheon to members of the Association by the trustees of the Western Reserve 
University, 12:00 o’clock, at the University. 


FrimpAY AFTERNOON, CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


The Mostellaria of Plautus, Presented in English by Students of the Latin 
Department of Oberlin College. 


FRIDAY, 8:00 P.M., CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


The Bacchae of Euripides—An Interpretation, by Miss DoroTHEA SPINNEY. 


SATURDAY, 9:00 A.M., HOTEL CLEVELAND 


15. Harriet R. Krrsy, North High School, Columbus, Ohio: “The Problem: 
How Lessen the Number of Tombstones on the Road to Cicero’s Shrine ?”’ 

16. FREDERIC ALLEN WHITING, Director, Cleveland Museum of Art: “‘The 
Art Museum and the Teacher of the Classics.” 

17. FRANK J. MILLER, University of Chicago: “‘Some Features of Ovid's 
Style: The Dramatic Element in the Metamorphoses.” 

18. G. F. NicoLassen, Oglethorpe University, Atlanta, Georgia: “A Plan 
for Helping Students to Acquire a Vocabulary in Greek and Latin.” 

Luncheon to members of the Association by the Chamber of Commerce, 
12:00 o'clock, at the clubrooms (northeast corner of the Public Square). 


SATURDAY, 2:00 P.M., HOTEL CLEVELAND 


19. CHARLES Upson C1iark, formerly Director of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome: “The Art and Architecture of Roumania.”’ 
(Illustrated.) 

20. Myra H. Hanson, Toledo, Ohio: “Reflections of an ex-Teacher.” 

21. R. B. STEELE, Vanderbilt University: “The Emperor Caligula.” 

22. Joun A. Scott, Northwestern University: “The Versatile and Brilliant 


Xenophon.” 
IMPORTANT INFORMATION 


All members upon their arrival are requested to report at the ballroom 
of the Hotel Cleveland, southwest corner of the Public Square. Members 
of the local committee will be in attendance to receive and direct guests. 

The meetings on Thursday and Saturday will be held in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Cleveland. The meeting on Friday morning will be held in the 
assembly room of Adelbert College, Euclid Avenue, opposite Wade Patk. 
The meetings on Friday afternoon and evening will be held in the assembly 
room of the Cleveland Museum of Art, which is located in Wade Park and may 
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be reached by Euclid Avenue cars. Admission to the meetings Friday after- 
noon and evening will be by tickets, furnished without charge to members of 


the Association. 
HoTeLs 


All the hotels listed below are conducted on the European plan and are 
reached from the Union Station by cars marked “Hotels.” 

Headquarters —At the Hotel Cleveland, southwest corner of the Public 
Square. Rates: Rooms, $2.50 to $6.00 for one person, $3.50 to $8.00 for 


two persons per room. 
Hollenden Hotel.—Superior Avenue, corner East Sixth Street. Rates: 


Rooms, $3.00 to $4.00 for one person, or $4.00 to $5.00 for two persons per 
room. 

Hotel Statler —Euclid Avenue, corner of East Twelfth Street. Rates: 
Rooms, $2.50 to $6.00 for one person, or $4.00 to $10.00 for two persons 
per room. 

Hotel Olmsted —Superior Avenue, corner of East Ninth Street. Rates: 


Rooms, $4.00 to $5.00 for two persons per room. 
Hotel Euclid —Euclid Avenue, corner of East Fourteenth Street. Rates: 


Rooms, $1.50 to $3.00 for one person, or $2.50 to $6.00 for two persons per 


room. 
Colonial Hotel.—In the Colonial Arcade, Euclid Avenue. Rates: Rooms, 


$1.50 to $4.00. 

The great demand for hotel accommodations will make it advisable for 
members of the Association who plan to attend the Cleveland meeting to 
engage rooms well in advance. Two or three weeks before the date of the 


meeting is not too long. 


PROGRAM OF THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, TO BE HELD 
AT WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTI- 
CUT, APRIL 2 AND 3, 1920 

FRIDAY, 10:00 A.M. 


. Welcome, by PRESIDENT WILLIAM A. SHANKLIN, Wesleyan University, 
with Response, by Mr. Cartes S. Knox, president of the Association 

. “Notes on the Sociative Ablative and the Perfect Indicative,”” Mr. Brer- 
NARD M. ALLEN, Roxbury School, Cheshire. 

. “The Latinisms in Shakespeare’s Diction,’”’ Miss Epira F. Carin, Rose- 
mary Hall, Greenwich. 

. “Wooing and the Wooed,” Proressor Kart P. Harrincton, Wesleyan 
University. 

5. Reports and Business, Including the Election of Officers. 
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FRIDAY, 2:00 P.M. 


1. Greetings from the Classical Association of the Atlantic States, PRoFEssSOR 
CHARLES Knapp, Columbia University. 
2. “Some Greek and French Parallels,” Mr. WALTER R. AGARD, Amherst 
| College. 
3. “The Humor of the Greek Anthology,” Proressor JosErpH W. Hewitt, 
Wesleyan University. 
4. “Observations on the Relation between Latin and Greek in Secondary 
School and College,” Proressor Haven D. Brackett, Clark College. 
. “Back to Greek Ideals,”’ PRoFESSOR FRANK E. WooprurFr, Bowdoin College. 
. A Greek Round Table. 


nan 


FRIDAY, 7:30 P.M. 


. “The Study of Classics as Experience in Life,” Dr. Wrmt1am C. GREENE; 
Groton School, Groton. 
. “Plautus Up to Date,” Mrs. Samuet V. Cote, Wheaton College. 


Lol 


| 2 
3. “Greece Expectant,” Proressor KENDALL K. Smiru, Brown University. 
4. Organ Recital in the College Chapel. 
5. Social Hour. 


SATURDAY, 9:30 A.M. 


. “The Romans in Egypt” (Illustrated), Proressor CAROLINE Morris 
Gatt, Mount Holyoke College. 

2. “How Did a Greek Boy Learn Latin?” Proressor Cirrrorp H. Moore, 
Harvard University. 

3. “The Board’s Latin Papers in June, 1919,” PROFESSOR NELSON G. McCREA, 
Columbia University. 

4. “Shall We Teach the Classics in Translation?” Proressor CHAUNCEY 
B. Tinker, Yale University. 

5. Business. 


~ 


SATURDAY, 1:30 P.M. 


1. “Observations on the Catilinarian Orations,” PRoFEssoR CHARLES KNAPP, 
Columbia University. 

2. “The Mystery of Reading at Sight,”” Dr. J. Eomunp Barss, Loomis Insti- 
tute, Windsor. 

3. Unfinished Business. 











THE REASONS WHICH HAVE CONVINCED ME 
OF HOMERIC UNITY' 





By Joun A. Scott 
Northwestern University 





Wolf’s theories had gained such mastery at the beginning of 
this century that Harper’s Classical Dictionary could fairly say 
(p. 838): “Probably no one who has a right to an opinion on that 
subject believes that the J/iad and the Odyssey are the work of one 
man.” 

The arguments advanced by Wolf rested chiefly on external 
grounds, such as the absence of writing, and the assumed lack of 
any proper audience or occasion for the presentation of such 
lengthy poems. For the poems themselves he felt the greatest 
enthusiasm; so keen was his appreciation of the Odyssey that 
he regarded it as the most perfect work of Greek genius, while of 
the Iliad he said, “Such is the unity of color and power of the 
poem that when I read it I am carried along by its spell so that 
I regret having doubted its unity.” 

These arguments in regard to writing and the lack of a proper 
audience are now abandoned, and his followers in general have also 
abandoned his respect for Homeric poetry. Wilamowitz with a 
flourish near the close of his Homerische Untersuchungen exclaims, 
‘‘Homer ist eine Macht, aber eine iiberwundene.” In his Griech. 
Lit. Gesch. he says, “We are not permitted to have a very high 
opinion of the poet of the Jiiad.’”’ Fick had so little feeling for 
the Odyssey that he said, “‘A man with half his senses could hardly 
be responsible for the present Odyssey, for it is a crime against 
human intelligence.” 

Recently Miilder, Robert, Bethe, and Wilamowitz have each 
published a book on the origin of the Ziiad. Miilder denies in toto 
the idea of an early Achilleis, regards the parts in which Achilles 

*An abridgment of the presidential address delivered at the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the American Philological Association. 
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| appears as the latest of the poem, and thus denies absolutely the 
assumption that the Achilleid books show older customs and 
language than other parts of the poem. 

Robert reconstructed an original Jliad of 2,146 verses, in 
which he does not include a single verse from IT, M, T, ®, and 
but four verses from X. 

Wilamowitz casts out large sections from the Jliad, but regards 
IT and @, books absolutely rejected by Robert, as essentially original 
and unchanged; and likewise in practically all parts of the poem, 
books and verses which one regards as original the other regards 
as spurious. 

Bethe in his turn puts the true Jliad at about 1,300 verses, 

in total disagreement with Miilder, Robert, and Wilamowitz. 
These four men do not agree in regard to one single verse. 

Homeric scholarship cannot survive under such leadership, for 
Homer ceases to be a poet or a poem and has become merely a 
a theory of Miilder, of Robert, of Wilamowitz, of Bethe, and of 
the rest. It has detached itself from learning and poetry and has 
simply become a game of blindman’s buff in the dark, unable to 
catch anything, and with no idea of what it is trying to catch. 

When I began to study Homer it was in complete dependence 
on the theory of a Ur-Ilias as set forth by Jebb and Christ. Then 
I studied Robert’s Jliad, and found it made as insipid a poem as 
the mind could imagine. Next I took the verses from the Odyssey 
which Hennings regarded as original, pieced them into a poem 
and found it was a thing with no interest, no movement, no be- 
ginning, and no end. In something akin to despair I read Homer 
through with only the text in my hands, and found it all so clear, 
so interesting, that somehow I overlooked the difficulties which 
had so impressed the critics. 

I did not dare to believe in unity, for the linguistic tests clearly 
made unity impossible, and one could hardly doubt the validity 
of tests made or quoted by all the highest authorities. 

Certain books of the J/iad were shown to have intimate con- 
nections with the Odyssey, as is proved by the presence in them of 
Odyssean words. The case against the Doloneia was most convin- 
cing, and attention was called to the significant fact that this one 
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book had at least 15 words found in Homer elsewhere only in the 
Odyssey. 

A test applied to A furnished the startling result that A had 
26 Odyssean words, X was found to have 34 such words, and a 
study of all the books of the J/iad showed that 17 books had more 
Odyssean words than K, yet for these Odyssean words the Doloneia 
had been made an outcast from the //iad. 

Next after vocabulary, the argument drawn from the use of 
abstract nouns was deemed most conclusive, so that scholar after 
scholar quoted Croiset’s great separatist proof that the Iliad had 
39 abstracts in civn, in, ris, the Odyssey 81. However, a study of 
the Iliad itself showed that it has 78 of these abstracts, or just 
double the number quoted. 

Croiset also discussed certain obsolescent phrases and said 
that nbs res wéyas re is found in the Iliad 25 times, in the Odyssey 
but 3 times. Yet in truth that phrase is found in the J/iad but 8 
times, instead of 25. 

It is pathetic to know that Croiset in his chapter devoted to the 
linguistic differences between the Jliad and the Odyssey gave 
definite figures but twice, and both absolutely wrong, for the 
phrase which he said is used in the Iliad 25 times is used but 8, 
and the abstracts which he gives as used in the J/liad but 39 times 
are used 78. In one case the error was 212} per cent, while the 
other had the relatively negligible error of 100 per cent. If both 
figures for the Iliad had been too small, it would have been easy 
to say that he did not count certain books or verses as parts of the 
poem and one could reject just enough to get the proper number, 
but when the figures are in one case too small and in the other 
over three times too large, it is not so easy to offer a satisfying 
solution. 

Jebb in his tests of the differences between the J/iad and the 
Odyssey said: ‘Hiatus in the bucolic dieresis is about twice as 
frequent in the Odyssey as in the Iliad.”” The fact is, the [liad 
has 60 examples of this hiatus, the Odyssey but 66, that is, the two 
poems have 126 examples, and they are so evenly distributed that 
if three are taken from one poem and given to the other, they 
will each have identical numbers. 
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Jebb also cites the adjectival use of odéé as being characteristic 
of the Odyssey, yet there is but one single example in the Odyssey, 
' and that one is more than doubtful, while the J/iad has two perfectly 

clear examples of the adjectival use of this negative. There are 
thus two certain examples of this use of oéév in Homer, both are 
in the J/iad, and neither is in the Odyssey; yet this adjectival use 
of the negative which is found only in the Jliad is selected as 
being a peculiar mark of the Odyssey. This error is so serious 
that it cannot be expressed by any percentage figures short of 
infinity. 
No better test for language growth could be devised than that 
| of the definite article, for it appears so often and offers so little 
| inducement to intentional imitators; also it shows such a clearly 
marked movement from a demonstrative pronoun to a definite 
article, all stages of which are seen in Homer. The use of 
the definite article has furnished one of the chief arguments for the 
comparative lateness of the Odyssey. Monro flatly says, ‘The 
defining article is much more frequent in the Odyssey.” 

Koch, Stummer, Miss Stawell, and I have all independently 
made a list of the defining articles in both poems, and we all have 
found that the J/iad has not less but more of them: Koch assigns 
422 to the Jliad and 214 to the Odyssey, that is, practically twice as 
many to the Iliad as to the Odyssey. Miss Stawell’s figures 

‘ are essentially the same as Koch’s, but Stummer and I regard 
many of their examples of the definite article as being rather 
demonstrative pronouns, so that our figures are correspondingly 
smaller, and we find 218 examples of the definite article in the 
Iliad and 171 in the Odyssey. 

If we take the Ur-Ilias as given by Christ, we shall find that 
the article is found therein once in each 72 verses, and if we take 
all the parts he regarded as late, we shall find the ratio is exactly 
the same, that is, the J/iiad as a whole and in its parts has one 
definite article in each 72 verses, while the Odyssey has one in each 
71 verses; yet Hesiod has one definite article in each 36 verses, 
the Homeric Hymns one in each 33 verses. 

Some form of 6, 4, 7d is used in the Jliad as a demonstrative 
pronoun about 3,000 times, as a defining article 218, hence in a 


I 
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ratio of 14:1; in the Odyssey the ratio is 13:1; in Hesiod the ratio 
of the demonstrative to the articular use of 6 is 7:1; in the Homeric 
Hymns 4:1. That is, the slight advance in the use of the article 
over the demonstrative found in the Odyssey, when compared with 
the Iliad, is just what would fall in the life of one man, while the 
advance as shown in Hesiod and the Homeric Hymns can hardly 
be measured by less than several generations. 

The tests furnished by patronymics, by Aeolic infinitives, by 
formations of the perfect, by digamma, by hiatus, by the meter, 
by vocabulary, have all been tried and in every case the assumed 
distinctions between the various books of Homer were found to be 
based on false statistics and false assertions. 

So long as Homeric critics assumed a superior attitude, stayed 
in the clouds, and said, ‘‘ We can feel here the great difference from 
the true old epic,”’ or, ‘‘ Here we can detect the ring of the old epic 
coin,’’ no one dared to show his lack of a true aesthetic feeling by 
pretending to doubt them, for, as Cicero said in his Tusc. Disp. 
i. 49: Qui ut rationem nullam adferrent, ipsa auctoritate nos frangerent. 
But when they came out of the clouds, laid aside that authority, 
and began to present arguments, facts, and figures, then we could 
test them. Higher criticism committed suicide when it fretted 
at being a cult and aspired to become a science. 

It may be that these critics speak in some hidden cipher, so 
that when they mean six they say fourteen, when they say nine 
they mean five, and so for all their facts and numbers; then, of 
course, all our labor is wasted and they knew all the time that we 
were being deceived, for the thing they meant was never to be 
detected from the thing they said. It is only on the basis of some 
cryptogram, some hidden code, that I can explain such a work 
as Menrad’s attempt to show that Odysseus was a sun-god, for 
Menrad says, “The twelve companions which went with Odysseus 
to explore and visit the haunts of Circe were the twelve months,”’ 
yet Homer definitely fixes the number at 45. He says the 118 
suitors are the days of the winter months, for 118 represents one- 
third of the days in a lunar year, but Homer distinctly tells us that 
there were 108 suitors. How did he get such figures? Had he 
never read Homer, or does he use cryptic figures from a hidden code, 
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or is scholarship so limp a thing that facts are nothing and you can 
substitute anything you choose for anything that is ? 

Finsler savagely attacked Rothe’s belief in the unity of the 
Odyssey by calling attention to the unanswerable argument put 
forth by Wilamowitz that Telemachus’ trip demanded the summer- 
time, while the reference to the Pleiades and Bodtes assigns the 
sailing of Odysseus to the late autumn. Here, then, we have a 
positive statement of facts; the journey of Telemachus must have 
been made in summer, for travel was possible only in that season; 
the sailing was in November, for at no other season could one see 
both the Pleiades and the “‘late-setting’’ Boétes. 

Mr. Grundy in his book The Great Persian War says, ‘‘ During 
the four weeks I spent at Navarino the thermometer never fell at 
night below 93° Fahrenheit, while at noon it reached 110-112 
degrees in the darkness of a closed house.’”” How does such a 
temperature correspond with the story of the trip of Telemachus ? 
Homer says that they drove out from the palace of Nestor and the 
horses sped eagerly throughout the entire day. Does that look 
like the account of summer driving in such a heat? Nestor 
urged Telemachus to stay longer, saying that he had an abundance 
of good warm bed-clothing. What a bit of irony to tell a guest 
you can keep him warm in a season in which the thermometer 
stays above 93°! 

The references to bed-clothing and the eager going of the horses 
through the entire day show that the journey of Telemachus could 
not be placed in summer, for in that climate travel at midday is 
difficult. 

Other travelers inform me that the heat described by Mr. 
Grundy is unusual, at least as far as the heat at night is concerned, 
but they all agree that September and October are best suited for 
such a trip. 

I referred the other part of the argument in regard to the stars 
to the astronomers of the Dearborn Observatory, who gave me the 
following calculation: ‘In 800 B.c. in the latitude of Corfu the 
Pleiades were visible all night from September 1 to November 2, 
and Arcturus, the essential star in Bodtes, could be seen every 
night, since it remains above the horizon seventeen hours, but if 
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the poet meant that the hero watched the setting of Bodtes, this 
could have been observed only from June 15 to October 21.” 

The Pleiades and Bodtes could have guided Odysseus from Sep- 
tember 1 to October 21, and the assumption that these stars 
demanded the late autumn is thus absolutely false. How did 
such an error arise? Here the astronomers gave me complete 
satisfaction, since, owing to the precession of the equinoxes, the 
constellations are delayed about a day per century; also the 
farther north one goes, the later the northern constellations sink 
from view, so that in Berlin the setting of Bodtes may now be 
seen as late as November 25, and the rising of the Pleiades has 
grown correspondingly later. Finsler and Wilamowitz assumed 
that Odysseus was a contemporary sailing in the latitude of Berlin. 

The Odyssey has references to the Sicels and these references 
are assumed to belong to parts later than Greek colonization in 
the West, and, since we know when the Greeks settled in Sicily, 
we have a definite date, accordingly critics have confidently said 
these references cannot be earlier than the eighth century. Exca- 
vations in Bruttium show that the Sicels and inhabitants of Lower 
Italy had the same stage and style of culture, and the vase fragments 
there found with early Greek designs prove that long before the 
first Olympiad Sicels, Sicilia and Southern Italy must have been 
known to Greek traders and sailors, and as Professor Oldfather 
says, ‘“‘ These very sherds relegate another argument to the Homeric 
scrap heap,” Classical Weekly, VIII, 66. 

Dr. Walter Leaf in his edition of the Jliad said to E, 355: 
“It is impossible to reconcile Homeric geographical statements 
with themselves or with each other.” He wrote that when he 
trusted the opinions of others; but after he studied the Troad on 
the spot with Homer in hand, he wrote, ‘‘One thing at least has 
passed from me beyond all doubt; the poet has put into living 
words a tradition founded on real fighting in this very place. 
It is a remarkable fact that, so far as I can judge, no case of local 
inconsistency, not a single anatopism, can be brought home to 
the Iliad.”” Of the Trojan Catalogue he said in his edition of the 
Iliad: ‘‘The Catalogue of the Trojans differs notably from that of 
the Greeks in the evident want of detailed knowledge of the countries 
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with which it deals.”” Yet when he saw things as they are, he 

wrote in his Troy: ‘The Troad, as described in the Iliad, is de- 

scribed from true historical knowledge, and so much of the Trojan 

Catalogue as deals with the kingdom of Priam may be taken as an 

authentic historical document: a conclusion I do not hesitate to 
| extend to the larger part which tells of the Trojan allies.” 

All the chorizontic arguments so far considered have been 
found to be false and to have no facts to support them, but there 
are other arguments which, while true, have no Significance or 
that significance has been falsely interpreted; Finsler presses the 
points that the J/iad has far more similes and that the bards in 
the Odyssey are more in evidence. The Iliad has many more 
similes than the Odyssey, but that is due to a difference in theme 
and not to a difference in poet, for the Iliad has a subject most 
difficult to diversify; the constant repetition of battles, military 
movements, and single combats would be tiresome in the extreme 
were the story not told with a wealth of poetic adornment, while 
the varied scenes of the Odyssey are interesting in themselves and 
need no such embellishment. Parallel or kindred scenes in both 
poems show the same use of similes. The first book of the Iliad 
has rapid and thrilling action, hence no complete similes, while in 
the Odyssey the fighting scene at the death of the suitors shows the 
same use of similes as is found in the fighting scenes of the J/iad. 

If the use of similes be governed by the subject-matter, then 
in Virgil we should find the books of travel and adventure have 
few similes, while the fighting scenes have relatively many, and 
this is exactly what we do find, for Book iii has but one simile, and 
Book xii has eighteen, that is, in this poem of undoubted unity 
we find the scenes which correspond with the story of the Odyssey 
have few similes, while those books most resembling the action 
of the Jliad have them in abundance. Certainly we cannot deny 
unity in Homer because of poetic traits which are not questioned 
in Virgil. 

The chorizontic argument that bards are more frequently in 
evidence in the Odyssey than in the J/iad is due to an utter failure 
to grasp the real poetic purpose of the bards in Homer. The 
story of the J/iad is not complex and the poet is not obliged for 
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the sake of the actors in the poem to repeat something already 
familiar to his own audience; the action of the Jiiad furnishes its 
own interpretation; but in the Odyssey the case is far otherwise, 
for in that poem three distinct groups of hearers are to be con- 
sidered: first, the poet’s own audience; second, the people of 
Ithaca; and third, the people of Alcinous, the Phaeacians. This 
seems to me the most difficult task the poet had to perform and is 
also the greatest proof of his genius, since he wished to repeat 
little or nothing already known, yet each of these three groups 
must be kept informed without his repeating what is already known 
to the others. 

He assumed that his own audience was familiar with the story 
of the Iliad and the tradition which lies around it, hence knew of 
Odysseus, but he could not assume that an audience in Ithaca had 
any information in regard to the events at Troy, yet he could not 
repeat for their sake a tale known to his own hearers, and so by 
means of the device of having a bard sing a few snatches from 
Trojan themes he conveyed the impression that the general outline 
was already familiar and therefore need not be repeated. We 
know by this that the story of Odysseus was familiar to the hearers 
and to the Ithacans, but a third audience was to be kept informed, 
and here again another bard, Demodochus, in the court of Alcinous, 
sang of Troy and Odysseus, so there was no need to explain who 
the hero was or to repeat for the sake of the Phaeacians a tale 
already known to the audience of the poet. Each bard created 
by his songs the impression that Trojan traditions were already 
known and thus Homer was saved from the necessity of telling a 
familiar tale. The bards were not brought on for their own sakes 
nor to illustrate early songs, but they were simply a shrewd bit 
of poetic economy. 

No such necessity existed in the Iliad, hence bards play no 
part in that poem. It is one thing to say that the poet did not 
use a thing, and a far different to say that he could not. No one 
doubts that bards lived before the J/iad was created, so that the 
failure of the poet of the Jliad to use them must have been from 
choice and not from ignorance. They were a necessity in the 
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Odyssey; they were not needed in the J/iad and their presence or 

absence is no test of authorship. 

We must measure a poet by what he says and not by what he 
omits, and even then we must remember that what he says is 
poetry. Must we believe that Hamlet’s reference to “the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune” belongs to the time when men 
fought with bows and slings, while Marcellus in that same play 
asks, “‘And why such daily cast of brazen cannon?”! In some 
| places Milton’s mythology seems and is purely pagan, and again 

his theology is purely Christian; and Shakespeare in the same play 
can refer to slings, arrows, or brazen cannon, each according to his 
| poetic fancy. 

\ Until we can prove that Homer in one passage failed to use a 
thing because he did not know of it—a thing which he mentioned 
in some other passage—we cannot establish the existence of various 
cultural strata in Homeric poetry. 

Some of the arguments mentioned have been advanced by one 
set of critics and other arguments by others, but the argument in 
which they all agree is that there are certain inconsistencies and 
contradictions to be found in both poems and that these make 

unity of plan impossible. Such inconsistencies as the following are 
cited: Telemachus declined the invitation of Menelaus to make 
| a short visit in Sparta by saying that he had too little time, yet he 
stayed at least a month, with no explanation for the delay. Patro- 
clus told Nestor that he was in a great hurry and could not be 
seated, that Achilles was impatient, and now that he knew who 
had been wounded he must return with speed to Achilles, but he 
did not return until after the action which fills four books, and 
even then forgot his errand and his message. Diomede after he 
had wounded both Aphrodite and Ares shrank from meeting 
Glaucus lest he should prove to be a god, for, said he, ‘‘I would not 
fight with an immortal god.” Hector challenged the Greeks to 
select a champion to meet him in single combat on the very day 
in which the duel between Menelaus and Paris had proved a fiasco, 
| yet no reference was made to the earlier duel, and similar examples 
of inconsistencies or changed poetic purpose abound. 


— 
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All these are freely admitted, they are many and are found 
throughout both poems; they cannot be removed, they are not 
due to any nodding on the part of the poet, but are deliberate and 
the very essence of epic poetry. Rothe has made no better con- 
tribution to the appreciation of Homeric poetry than by his empha- 
sis that Homeric poetry is not complicated nor involved, but 
simple and built on a single thread, so that each scene is con- 
structed or planned for its own sake. The poet, e.g., wished to 
give a picture of domestic life, so he composed the parting scene 
between Hector and Andromache. No other actor than Hector 
could be used, so the poet had him leave the field just when he was 
most needed, ostensibly to urge that sacrifices be offered to Athena, 
a service the lowliest soldier could have performed; but the lowliest 
soldier could not have functioned in the scene with Andromache, 
hence Hector was spared from the battle. It was necessary that 
some miracle be performed on Odysseus so that he could not be 
recognized by his family and countrymen; and when that miracle 
had done its work, the poet had no more interest in it, so he never 
tells how the hero got free from that old age. 

Each scene in Homer must hold the interest when it is heard, 
and it was on that particular scene the poet focused his own and 
his hearers’ attention. The poet always had a definite notion of 
the character of his actors, they are consistent throughout, but he 
had little interest in the way he posed them or the devices by which 
he brought them on or off the stage. Inconsistencies are the 
privilege of genius; the imitator must hide his imitations, so must 
be consistent, while the originator has no need of caution, for he 
has nothing to conceal, he never fears that a slip could betray his 
identity. 

Tennyson in one place said, ‘‘’Tis better to have loved and lost 
than never to have loved at all”; and he also said, “‘A sorrow’s 
crown of sorrows is remembering happier things.” 

Paul said he was the chief of sinners, then utterly inconsistent, 
he said, “I have kept the faith.” President Wilson in rapid 
succession said, ‘Too proud to fight,” ‘‘Peace without victory,” 
and “Force, force, without stint or limit.” 
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Homer is no more inconsistent than life, especially life that 
follows no patterns and dares to be original. 

These two poems show the same meter, the same proportion 
of dactyls and spondees, the same use of digamma, of hiatus, of 
Aeolic infinitives, of abstracts, of iteratives, of archaic genitives, 
of pronouns used as reflexives, of the optative in conditional 
sentences contrary to fact, of the article, and of the early adverbial 
use of prepositions. 

Both poems reflect the same general view of the gods, the same 
social organization, the same prejudice against fish as food, the 
same avoidance of similes from the realm of the mind. In both 
the poet plunges at once into the center of the action, in both the 
action is confined to a few days, and in both the poet pictures 
superlative things, not in themselves, but in their effect on others. 

Both show the same withholding of the climax, the same 
retardation, and in each the characters are uniform throughout; 
Helen is always gentle, repentant, and industrious. Just as she 
first appears in the J/iad, hard at work with her needle, so she is 
introduced in the Odyssey as the active housewife busy with her 
wool and her spinning; and the Odysseus of Homer has not a trace 
of that malicious cunning which is so evident in the Cycle and in 
Tragedy. No important trait or mark of either poem has ever 
been shown which is not a trait or mark of the other poem also, 
granting only that the one is a war poem, the other a poem of peace. 

It may be argued that all these agreements are due to a common 
epic environment under which many men moved toward a common 
end. We have the best possible evidence that there never was 
this common epic tradition producing like works with different 
workmen. Aristotle knew the Jliad and the Odyssey and he 
knew the Epic Cycle as well. He had not only literary acumen 
but he also had the facts on which to exercise that acumen. Aris- 
totle throughout his Poetics emphasizes the merits of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey in themselves, but especially in contrast with all 
other epic poetry. In one place he says, “Here then the tran- 
scendent excellence of Homer is manifest. He never attempts to 
make the whole war of Troy the subject of his poem, though that 
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war had a beginning, a middle, and an end. All other poets take 
a single hero, a single period, or a single action indeed, but with a 
multiplicity of parts. Thus did the author of the Cypria and of 
the Litile Iliad” (chap. xxiii). If the poetry of Homer were the 
result of the work of many men in many ages, how did it happen 
that only good bards took up the story which told of the short 
and unimportant wrath of Achilles, while only inferior bards told 
of his coming to Troy, of his death, and of the important events 
connected with the destruction of Troy? The idea that a common 
tradition could have produced results so divergent is absurd. 

The Epic Cycle contained traditions of surpassing interest and 
hence furnished the plot for many of the Attic tragedies, while the 
importance of the “wrath” rests entirely on the fact that Homer 
made it the theme of his poem; so likewise with the “return” of 
Odysseus. 

No doubt Homer lived in epic environment, Shakespeare in 
dramatic environment, Milton in poetic environment; but without 
Milton that poetic environment would not have produced Paradise 
Lost, without Shakespeare that dramatic environment would not 
have produced Hamlet or Othello, and without Homer that epic 
environment would not have produced the Jliad and the Odyssey. 

We have a definite tradition that Arctinus created the Cypria 
and the Iliou Persis, Lesches the Litile Iliad, Hegias the Nostoi, 
and so with the rest, but tradition has never named any other than 
Homer as the author of the Jliad and the Odyssey. It has not 
been the good luck of a single critic to find a single Greek writer 
who assigned these poems to anyone else than Homer. 

Aristotle, the most competent and the best informed of all 
critics, says the I/iad and the Odyssey alike show the highest excel- 
lencies of epic poetry, excellencies found in no other poem. The 
uniform tradition of antiquity and the judgment of Aristotle 
cannot be refuted by false statistics, wild conjectures, and baseless 
suppositions. Some facts are needed, but facts are just the one 
thing the critics cannot supply. 

The assumption that these poems have been expanded, con- 
tracted, expurgated since their creation does violence to that 
conservatism which has always been the essence of Greek character. 
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We have excellent authority for the statement that Onomacritus 
was exiled from Athens for adding a verse to Musaeus. Can 
anyone believe that a sentiment which would tolerate no changes 
in so unimportant a poet as Musaeus would have been indifferent 
to changes in the revered, almost consecrated, poetry of Homer ? 

From before the days of Aeschylus to this present hour, Homer 
by common consent has been the world’s greatest poet, not some 
refined, contracted, or improved Homer, but the Homer of the 
entire [liad and of the entire Odyssey. I wonder if a single person 
has ever read an original-Iliad or an original-Odyssey and really 
liked it ? v 

Schliemann defied the authority of higher criticism and found 
Troy; the scholars of our day are again defying that authority 
and finding Homer. 


| 











LATIN AS A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE’ 


By Louis Joun PAETOWw 
University of California 


In his recent presidential address to the British Academy 
Viscount Bryce enumerated the tasks which lie before the next 
generation, and among them he placed the problem of a universal 
language. No doubt it surprised many that this distinguished 
intellectual veteran of England saw fit to image before the eager 
recruits, whose task it will be to reconstruct a badly shattered 
world, this ancient fata Morgana. Did not he himself witness the 
rise and decline of Volapiik and Esperanto, two high tides in the 
welling hopes of those who looked forward to a world united by 
the bond of a common tongue ? 

The twentieth century seemingly has put off the search for a 
universal language as something childlike when compared with 
the tremendous tasks which demand an immediate solution today. 
Still a residue of benefit remains from the wide-eyed eager search 
which excited the last generation. All sides of the question have 
been exposed in heated debate. We now have at our fingers’ 
tips all the evils which the modern world suffers from the curse of a 
babel of literary and learned languages. Everybody now knows 
that there are but three ways of introducing a universal language: 
first, by reviving a ‘“‘dead’’ language like Greek or Latin; second, 

* This paper is noteworthy for two reasons: first, it is offered by a professor 
of medieval history, who writes on his own initiative; and, second, it is a plea suggested 
by an urgent practical difficulty in which the historian looks to the Latinist for help. 

Though it may seem a too ambitious plan to attempt to make Latin a universal 
language, the suggestion is well worth considering that it could become a ready means 
of communication of ideas between scholars of all nations. 

. From other quarters, too, a call is arising for a method of Latin instruction that 
will give early control in the actual use of the language. We have spent much time 
on defense of the classics; here is a chance to begin a significant offensive. Evidently 
allies will not be lacking; and their help should be cordially welcomed. The entrance 


of the United States into the world-war meant something more than additional men 
and stores; it changed the cry. “‘ We must save Paris!’’ to “On to Berlin!” [H.C.N.] 
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by adopting one of the most widespread living languages like 
English or French; third, by inventing an entirely new one. We 
have all read what seemed to us definitive arguments that all of 
these plans are foredoomed to ultimate failure. Some of us in 
non-linguistic walks of scholarship, who have spent a good part of 
our youthful energies in acquiring several living languages of 

Western Europe, have perhaps displayed some zest in hounding 
our poor reluctant students to do likewise, but we are beginning 
to despair in the face of insuperable difficulties. 

A generation ago it was considered the hall mark of scholarship 
to be érilinguis and there was general unanimity that the three 
languages should be, par excellence, English, French, and German, 
as is clear from the requirement of French and German for the 
Ph.D. degree in most of our universities. Today, to say nothing of 
the sudden eclipse of German, there is no longer such unanimity of 
opinion. Italian and especially Spanish in this country are 

' coming clamorously to the fore. Russian is now being mastered 
by many scholars and an increasing number are even laboring 
with Chinese and Japanese. On the one hand linguistic demands 
are becoming more and more overwhelming, and on the other the 
rising generations are becoming reckless in the face of impossible 
demands upon their time and energy. Several universities have 
made desperate attempts to exact from all undergraduates a 

[ reading knowledge of at least one foreign language, but it seems 
impossible to enforce even this minimum requirement. In 
this country the majority of even the more highly educated classes 
are actually lulling themselves content to be monoglot with the 
vain hope that English will soon become the universal language 
of the world. 

One can turn from these mournful reflections to a happier time. 
Let us transport ourselves to the thirteenth century and mingle 
with the turbulent students who came from far and near to Oxford 
or Paris, to Salamanca or Bologna. “Drunken English,’ “‘effem- 

| inate Frenchmen,” “furious Germans,” ‘boastful Normans,” 


“vulgar Burgundians,’”’ ‘‘cowardly Lombards,” “turbulent Ro- 
mans,”’ “cruel Sicilians,’”’—such were the epithets which flew about 
in the streets of Paris and elsewhere. Yet this otherwise discordant 
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crowd was bound together by the tie of a common learned language. 
There could not have been such interesting cosmopolitan centers 
of learning in the Middle Ages if there had not been an international 
language in Western Europe. No matter how distant were the 
countries from which they came, when wandering students met 
they could all join in the joyous 

Omittamus studia, 

Dulce est desipere, 


Et carpamus dulcia 
Iuventutis tenere. 


To men who lived in the thirteenth century it seemed axiomatic 
that the Western world always would have a common language. 
Latini they proudly called themselves, especially during the time 
of the Crusades, when they were meeting Greeks and Mohammedan 
Turks in the East. Dante never dreamed that his Divine Comedy 
would some day be very instrumental in ousting Latin. In his 
De vulgari eloquentia, Book I, chapter ix, he speaks of the instability 
of the vernacular tongues and contrasts them with ‘‘Grammar,”’ 
i.e., Latin. He says: 

Hence were set in motion the inventors ofthe art of grammar, which is 
nothing else but a kind of unchangeable identity of speech in different times and 
places. This, having been settled by the common consent of many peoples, seems 
exposed to the arbitrary will of none in particular, and consequently cannot 
be variable. They therefore invented grammar, in order that we might not, 
on account of the variation of speech fluctuating at the will of individuals, 
either fail altogether in attaining, or at least attain but a partial knowledge 
of the opinions and exploits of the ancients, or of those whom difference of 
place causes to differ from us." 

As for Petrarch and his followers, they were sure that they had 
succeeded in establishing Latin as the common language of the 
world beyond any peradventure. 

We, however, can now see very clearly how rapidly Latin was 
losing ground in favor of the vernaculars, from the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth century. At the critical period when the Euro- 
pean Latin West began its conquest of the whole world by the 
invention of printing and the discovery of new oceans and conti- 

*Translated by A. G. Ferrers Howell, in A Translation of the Latin Works of 
Dante Alighieri (“The Temple Classics’’), pp. 28, 29. London: Dent & Co., 1904. 
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nents the Latin language was losing its hold as a living language. 
What if Latin America today were Latin indeed! What if North 
America, Australia, and Africa had been peopled by settlers who 
spoke Latin instead of a number of vernaculars all more or less 
akin to it! Enough of what might have been. The outstanding 
fact is that at a time when, if Latin had been spreading and grow- 
ing, nearly the whole earth might easily have been Latinized, at 
that critical time Latin was losing its hold upon Europe as a living 
language and was giving way to numerous vernaculars which have 
divided the modern world in so many linguistic camps without 
even a common literary or learned bond of union. 

What was the cause of this turn of events which to some has 
seemed one of the earth’s greatest calamities? Two fundamental 
causes killed Latin. One was the neglect of the study of language 
and literature in the thirteenth century; the other, the attempt 
of the humanists to revive Ciceronian Latin in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries and to substitute it for the living medieval 

Latin of their day. 

The intellectual activity in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
which crystallized into medieval universities was one of the most 
remarkable in the history of learning. The fact that in proportion 
to its magnitude it made a comparatively slight impression on the 
modern world is due to two egregious mistakes perpetrated in 

| those centuries. In the midst of that intellectual ferment which 

| we regard so coldly, men like Robert Grosseteste and Roger Bacon 
pointed out that two absolutely essential branches of learning were 
being neglected hopelessly, namely, the study of languages and the 
natural sciences. Bacon clamored wildly to make his contempo- 
raries read two books which lay open before them, the book of 
nature and the book of man’s records here upon earth. Almost all 
the marvels of modern civilization have resulted from the fact 
that in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries men heeded the 
advice to which the thirteenth century had turned a deaf ear. 

We shall not deal with the natural sciences but shall turn our 
attention to the failure of the thirteenth century to get interested 
in the records of man. This entailed the neglect of the study of 
language and literature, of history, and all the other social sciences. 


| 
] 
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In the twelfth century there were many hopeful signs that Latin 
language and literature would be fostered as they deserved to be 
in such an era of general enlightenment. There was a veritable 
revival of interest in the ancient classics in Northern France. Some 
good Latin literature was written, and there was a lively study of 
the Latin language. About 1200, two grammars were written 
which treated Latin as a living language, and in some ways 
improved upon the ancient books of Priscian. These were the 
Doctrinale and the Graecismus, which gained a remarkable reputa- 
tion. It seemed marvelous to the humanists in the fifteenth 
century that these poor texts attained such renown. Their extra- 
ordinary success is explained by one of the most vital facts of all 
literary history. 

This fact of supreme importance is that at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, when the university movement was in its 
freshest bloom, the study of Latin language and literature was 
crowded to the wall by more popular studies. On all sides voices 
were heard lamenting this neglect. None is more characteristic 
than the complaint of John Garland, a professor of grammar in 
the University of Paris: 

Aid me [he wrote in 1234], illustrious poets, whom golden renown matches 
with gold, you whom the city of Orleans attracts from all the regions of the 
world, you, the glory of the fountain of Hippocrene. God has chosen you to 
sustain the edifice of eloquence shaken to its very foundation; for the Latin 
language is decaying, the green fields of the authors are withering, and the 
jealous blasts of Boreas have blighted the flowery meadows. 


John Garland inveighed against the Doctrinale and Graecismus 
as the little twin apes which were doing more harm than good. 
He tried to improve upon the study of Latin by writing other 
grammars which are extant, but which have not been published 
to this day. His contemporaries were absolutely deaf to his 
entreaties. They neglected grammar, they turned away from 
the Latin classics which had flourished in the twelfth century. 
Those who studied Latin construction at all usually read the 
Doctrinale in slovenly content. The Latin style of the thirteenth 
century is much inferior to that of the twelfth. Universities gave 
but the slightest attention to grammar and utterly neglected 
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literature. The wonder is not that Latin was so bad in Petrarch’s 
time but that it was still so good. Woe to the generation which 
neglects to cultivate one of the most important inventions of man, 
the art of communication by speech and by pen. 

Out of this woe the humanists tried to rescue the world by 
reviving Ciceronian Latin. For over a century Latin Christendom 
had been starving for want of linguistic and literary studies, and 
now in the fourteenth century Petrarch and his followers fell upon 
them like Esau upon his mess of pottage. In their eagerness they 
unwittingly made the second tremendous mistake which killed 
Latin. They rendered us incalculable services by reviving interest 
not only in ancient Latin, but in all phases of antiquity. They 
opened wide the book of the records of man and thus ushered in a . 
new day. But in so doing they cast the bitterest aspersions upon 
the living Latin of their time, hoping to remove it bodily to give 
way to Ciceronian prose. Here was the parting of the ways. 
Comparatively few men were willing to subject themselves to the 
rigorous discipline necessary to become Ciceronians, and they 
gladly turned to the vernaculars, which now won an easy victory 
over Latin. It is strange that this patent fact is realized today by 
so few when, as early as 1851, Sir Francis Palgrave expressed it very 
clearly in his History of Normandy and of England, I, 77, as follows: 

The revival of Letters rather checked than enlarged the dominion of the 
Latin language. Classical correctness and the ethos of modern society are 
incompatible elements. The elegancies of Latin are destructive of its practical 
utility: there was no surer mode of stinting the capacities of thought than 
the pedantry which restricted that thought to Ciceronian phrase. 

In our Latin studies it behooves us to begin where the medieval 
universities left off about the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
They made an overwhelming mistake when they failed to study 
and to improve their Latin. In spite of all their neglect the 
ancient handmaiden served them very well, for Latin became a 
pliable, easy tool in the bustling schools and even in the world- 
markets of that time. The finest shades of philosophical and 
theological reasoning were now expressed in the Roman language, 
which in Cicero’s time was stiff in that respect when compared 
with the fluid Greek. But all this was done in a haphazard bun- 
gling way when there was absolutely no control such as results from 
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a scholarly study of language and literature. Hence the living 
medieval Latin could not withstand the sledgehammer blows of 
the humanists. Instead of molding and shaping it to meet new 
conditions, they cracked it all to pieces in their holy wrath. 

We should now heed the wailing despair of John Garland and 
Roger Bacon, and make amends for the neglect of the thirteenth 
century. They pleaded for a more careful study of the Latin of 
their day in order to make it a more elegant and more practical 
medium of everyday intercourse for enlightened people. In that 
spirit we should approach the study of medieval Latin. It will 
serve as the best model of an international language which actually 
worked in long practice and which was unconsciously ousted as 
such by the folly of the men who dealt with it from the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth century. 

We have spent such endless effort upon classical Latin, why 
cannot we now afford a modicum of it for medieval Latin? In 
the last International Congress of Historical Studies held in London 
there was set forth the grave need of a dictionary or dictionaries 
of medieval Latin. What a boon it would be to have the life- 
histories of Latin words from classic to modern times! 

Modern skepticism about Latin as a living language is due 
largely to ignorance of the true reasons for the decline of medieval 
Latin as a universal language in Western Europe. With prejudice 
and ignorance removed by closer examination of medieval Latin, 
there would soon come an appreciation of the wonderful service 
it rendered as a means of enlightenment and as a bond of union 
in an age of disruption and turmoil. If the pressing problem of a 
universal language will ever be solved, the solution will probably 
be a very simple one which has been lying unheeded on the surface 
all these years. Printing was a comparatively simple invention. 
Many beardless boys are daily making inventions which are much 
more ingenious and difficult. Yet when this rather insignificant 
step in the manufacture of books was once taken, it revolutionized 
the world. Surely modern scholarship, which has half-listened to 
many wild and complicated schemes, can afford to give ear to the 
simple plea to examine medieval Latin in the hope that it may 
furnish the key to the world-problem of a universal language. 
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This is not a plea for the bodily revival of medieval Latin. 
Such a thing would be impossible even if it were advisable. The 
Latin of the Middle Ages was so diverse in different times and 
places that it would be impossible to revive it as Ciceronian Latin 
was revived in the fourteenth century. We merely advocate that 
medieval Latin, especially that of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, should be studied scientifically in order that we may 
learn what made it the unrivaled world-language of the Middle Ages. 
If Latin had been studied thus in the great universities of the 
thirteenth century it surely would have become a much more 
serviceable instrument than it was, and would not have been 
exposed to the ridicule of the humanists. We must make good the 
neglect of the medieval schools; we must build upon the sound 
foundation which they had but upon which they failed to erect a 
Latin structure which might have been useful for all time. 

This work must be begun in the schools in which Latin is now 
taught. The new aim in teaching Latin should be to impart the 
language in such a form and in such a way that students could 
easily read, write, and speak it as they did in medieval universities. 
In this age of sweeping innovations it surely would not be revolu- 
tionary to alter somewhat a branch of instruction which was 
stereotyped over four centuries ago. With the aid of our profound 
knowledge of classical Latin there is no reason to believe that we 
could not make our Latin simpler and more logical than that 
which even in the best medieval universities was practically allowed 
to shift for itself without expert guidance. Crudities and ab- 
surdities we would reject and designate as obsolete in our diction- 
aries. Then we would address ourselves to the task of inventing 
terms for things and ideas which did not exist in the Middle Ages. 
Fortunately this would be comparatively easy. The dictionaries 
of all our modern languages are full of Latin and Graeco-Latin 
words, especially in the domain of the natural sciences, medicine, 
law, philosophy, and theology. Most of these could be incorporated 
in our modern Latin dictionaries without change. 

The difficulty of Latin construction no doubt looms up in the 
minds of many as a stumbling-block to all schemes of making it a 
living language. Such fears are not well grounded. It seems 
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preposterous to believe that our splendidly equipped institutions 
of learning could not do what medieval schools did when in a few 
years they imparted a good knowledge of Latin to almost any 
child which happened to be sent to school. A vastly greater 
proportion of children are now sent to school, but who is ready to 
admit that they would be unable to do as well as the children of 
the Middle Ages? The experiment is worth a trial. There is still 
in the world an enormous amount of machinery for the teaching 
of Latin. All of it could soon be employed in teaching Latin as a 
living language. The scope of the Latin teacher would become 
widened enormously. It would not be long before much of the 
machinery which now exists for teaching modern languages would 
be placed at the service of Latin. A very large percentage of 
persons beyond school age have had some training in Latin. They 
would not be unwilling to retrace some of their old steps and to 
take those new ones which would enable them to keep up with 
their children in the free use of Latin for general reading and for 
everyday as well as for scholarly intercourse. 

The greatest opposition, however, would come from those who 
would exclaim: ‘‘What, shall we go back to monks’ Latin and 
forsake the good old classics to steep ourselves in medieval liter- 
ature?”’ Heaven forbid! If such a movement as is outlined 
above should get under way the great majority of men would 
scarcely be conscious of the fact that the living Latin which they 
were mastering had anything special to do with the Middle Ages. 
A knowledge of Latin would mean the ability to read all Latin 
which has ever been written. It would be astounding if modern 


‘teachers who had taught their students to read and speak Latin 


fluently could not induce them to read the masterpieces which 
laid the foundations of Latin as a literary language. The medieval 
student who composed the “Omittamus studia”’ had no difficulty 
in reading “Integer vitae scelerisque purus”’ without grammar or 
dictionary; at least he could never have conceived of the ineluctable 
difficulties which confront the average Sophomore when he turns 
to that ode for the first time. Dante believed that the Latin of 
his day was very much like that of classical antiquity. Instead 
of confining us to the literary output of the Middle Ages, such a 
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living tongue would rather open to us the entire wide world of 

| Latin already written. All these literary treasures would still be 

ours while Latin performed the stupendous réle of a universal 
language. 

Eventually such a plea as is contained in this paper must be 
made to all lovers of humanity. Fortunately mankind no longer 
stands in helpless awe before the dread words of Genesis: ‘And 
the whole earth was of one language and of one speech... . . And 
Jehovah said, Come let us go down and there confound their 
| language, that they may not understand one another’s speech.” 
Happily we are more inclined to exclaim with the aged Ulysses: 
| “Tis not too late to seek a newer world.’’ More than ever before 

the world is in desperate need of a common tongue. Who will 
| be rash enough in this age of wonders to predict that a solution 
of the ancient riddle will never be found ? 
In the first instance, however, we must turn to all friends of 
Latin; not only to those who have been taught and who are teach- 
| ing the treasures of classical Latin, but also to those who are daily 
consulting the vast masses of Latin records which have been 
written in medieval and modern times. Perhaps even from the 
ranks of students of Roman law, medieval history, or medieval 
Latin philology, will arise an impulse which will embody this idea 
| in manuals from which Latin may be learned far more fluently 
and easily than it was learned by any student in the medieval 
schools. Such books would speedily beget teachers who would 
become living interpreters of the neo-Latin which would once 
again encircle the lands. 
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The character of Aeneas has impressed moderns so variously 
that one sometimes wonders just what the Romans thought of 
him. We expect different things of a hero nowdays, but, in the 
judgment of many readers, Aeneas falls so far short of the heroic 
in every respect that we instinctively question the reality of the 
Roman acceptance of him as their national hero, and we wonder 
how many Roman youths who read in the schools of his deeds 
and his sufferings took him as the model and the pattern of their 
lives. Their acceptance of the Aeneid can hardly be doubted. 

My present purpose is to assemble some impressions of Aeneas, 
ancient and modern. I shall not discuss, except incidentally, the 
character as presented by Virgil, but shall merely put together some 
other ancient testimony on Aeneas, together with some reactions 
of Virgil’s hero upon later readers. My own opinions, in most 
cases, will appear only by accident. 

We first meet Aeneas in the various narratives of the Trojan 
War. I shall attempt to write his biography, with no effort to 
distinguish between sources or to reconcile differences. He was 
a member of the Dardanian branch of the Trojan royal house, but 
lived on Mount Ida instead of in Troy itself. Relations must have 
been close, however, as we find him going with Paris to Sparta 
on the fateful expedition after Helen.2 He took no part in the 
earlier stages of the war, but when Achilles drove off his herds he 
entered the fight. Priam never paid him the honor that he 
deserved,‘ but the people honored him as a god.’ His position as 

* Read before the Classical Languages Section of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, held at Philadelphia, December 30, 1919. 

2 The poem “Cypria” in Kinkel, Epici Graeci, I, 17; Dares de excidio Troiae, 
p. 11, Meister; Dictys Bellum Tro. i. 3. 

3 Iliad xx. 91-92, 187-94. 4 Iliad xiii. 460-61. 5 Iliad xi. 58. 
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a warrior is rather peculiar. He takes a prominent part at the 
battle of the ships, fights bravely in the attempt to carry off the 
corpse of Patroclus, is unequally matched with Diomedes and later 
with Achilles, being rescued both times by divine intervention. 
In the fight with Achilles, Neptune rescues him and advises him 
to avoid the battle as long as Achilles lives, but no other of the 
Greeks may slay him.* After the death of Hector and Achilles, 
Aeneas becomes the leading figure on the Trojan side, although 
there is another and less friendly tradition which couples Aeneas 
with Antenor in the plot to deliver the city to the Greeks.* In 
one version of this story he turned later against Antenor and tried 
to drive him out of Troy—a traitor to the end.’ In another, he 
goes to Greece with Agamemnon, but, trying to cheat that monarch 
out of his captive Polyxena, he is compelled to seek safety in a 
hasty and stealthy flight.‘ 

There is a curious passage in the Posthomerica of Tzetzes, in 
which he interrupts his narrative, as I do mine at this point, to 
describe for us the Trojan leaders, male and female. I have 
derived much amusement from asking my classes what Aeneas 
looked like, but I have never found one so ill-disposed to Aeneas 
as to describe him as does Tzetzes: “Short and stocky, broad of 
chest, with light hair and fair skin, bald, broad between the eyes.’ 

In the list of Trojan aces, Aeneas, with 28 victories, ranks 
second to Hector with 31, while the next of the Trojans has 
only 4.° Of the 28, Homer mentions only 6, but the period of the 

greatest martial activity on Aeneas’ part lies after the death of 

Achilles and so outside of Homer’s sphere. It is of course pos- 
sible that those writers who make much of his achievements are 
| influenced by the valiant warrior of the second half of the Aeneid. 
There are several varying stories of the fate of Aeneas after 
the fall of Troy. I have mentioned two of these already in con- 
nection with the treason of Aeneas and Antenor. Homer seems 
to think that the family of Aeneas remained in the region around 





* Iliad xx. 332 ff. 
| * Dictys Bellum Tro. iv. 22; Dares de exc. Tro. 47. 11. 
3 Dictys Bellum Tro. v. 16. 5 Posth. 361 ff. 
4 Dares de exc. Tro. 52. 10. 6 Hyginus Fab. clx. 
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Troy," and indeed there are indications that there was a family 
of Aeneadae there who claimed certain hereditary privileges by 
virtue of this descent.2, Attempts to harmonize this tradition with 
the official account of his migration to Italy may be seen in the 
suggestion that it was not the son of Anchises that went to Italy. 
but another Aeneas, and the other suggestion that Aeneas did 
go to Italy, but later returned to the Troad and died there.* The 
author of the Ilias Parva asserted that Aeneas and Andromache 
were taken prisoners by Neoptolemus and by him were conveyed 
to Greece. It would take a narrative longer than the third book 
of the Aeneid to recount all the places where Aeneas is supposed 
to have gone, and Virgil omits many of them. The traces of 
Aeneas are mainly philological. Particularly common are names 
of places or tribes that have a real or fancied connection with the 
names Aeneas or Tros. In some localities we find the hero wor- 
shiped along with his mother, but even here he is but a shadowy 
form. Gradually, however, the story of his wanderings crystal- 
lized into an orthodox version, being meantime merged with details 
from the story of the wanderings of Ulysses. This official version 
has its beginning in the tradition of Aeneas’ departure for Hesperia 
—the western land. Stesichorus, if we may trust the Tabula 
Tliaca, represented him as setting forth for Hesperia, accompanied 
by Anchises, Ascanius, and Misenus.’ Thucydides says that 
there were or had been Trojans in Sicily,® and Aristotle knows of 
the burning of the ships, but thinks that they belonged to Greeks 
driven out of their course, and apparently that there were Trojan 
women with them as captives.? Gradually, as the theory of a 
Greek origin for Rome gained ground, and as the Trojans were 
thought of more and more as Greeks, it came to be assumed that 
Aeneas actually reached Latium and founded a city there. Just 
when, or by whom, the tradition of a visit to Carthage was added is 
uncertain. It appears in literary form first in the Bellum Punicum 
of Naevius, in which some surprising resemblances to the Aeneid 


* Iliad xx. 300 ff. 5 CIG, III, 6125. 
2 Demetrius Scepsis ap. Strabo 13. 607. 6 vi. 2. 
3 Dionys. Halic. i. 53. 7 Frg. 609, Rose. 


4Tzetzes ad Lycophron Alex. 1263. 
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are found. There is reason to believe that according to Naevius 
it is Anna who falls in love with Aeneas,? while there was another 
story that Dido committed suicide to escape a too impetuous suitor, 
Iarbas. Is it possible that Virgil contaminated the two stories? 
If so, the discussion of Aeneas in his relations with Dido assumes 
a new significance. 

What manner of man is this Aeneas? In Homer he is at once 
important and incidental, as Saint Beuve remarks. He is a hero 
of great prominence, who usually fails to live up to our expectations 
of him. He is especially distinguished by the unceasing care and 
protection of the gods. This was of course no reproach to a 
Homeric hero. From the pattern set by Homer it was not well 
to wander far, and even the unfriendly Dictys says that the sacra 
of Apollo were under Aeneas’ special care. This was the most 
striking attribute of the hero that Virgil inherited. As a warrior 
Aeneas was most conspicuous in those authors whose accounts 
supplement Homer’s, but that was to be expected from what 
| Homer says about him. Out of all the mass of references to Aeneas 

in other authors one gets of concrete characterization practically 

nothing. He is vague and shadowy, nothing more. Thus the 

| one positive impression one gets of Aeneas is the one that appears 
| so often in the Aeneid—his pietas. That the notion of pius Aeneas 
is older than Virgil is proved, if other proof is needed, by the fact 
that before Virgil’s time he was the stock rhetorical example of 

pietas.* This is the material of which Virgil was compelled to 

make his hero—a second-rate warrior, a favorite of the gods, 

marked out by them for a destiny perhaps too great for him, a 

form without substance, with one outstanding quality, pietas. 

Is it any wonder that Virgil had trouble in making him real to us? 

I pass on now to opinions of Aeneas based mainly on the char- 

acter that Virgil has painted for us. They range from the opinions 

of those who can see no good in Aeneas to those of the persons 

who can see no bad in him. Different people have found him 

always either odious or insipid; a cad; a hero; a namby pamby; 

a saint; a reflection of Virgil himself, with all the poet’s gentleness, 


tap. Serv. in Aen. iii. 10; ap. Non. 474. 6. 3 Justin. 18. 6. 
2 Serv. in Aen. i. 198. 4 ad Herenn. iv. 62. 
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lack of self-assertiveness and practical ineffectiveness; an instru- 
ment of the gods, passive and passionless; a villain whose villainy 
is limited only by gentle Virgil’s inability to conceive that quality. 
I suspect that our condemnation of Aeneas is due in no small degree 
to his treatment of Dido, and it is to that phase of the story that 
I shall confine myself. Brought up on chivalry, and trained to 
anticipate and to desire a happy ending, we are unwilling to accept 
the tragic ending of the Dido love story without condemning 
Aeneas, however wrong, artistically, any other ending of the story 
would be. I have suggested above that perhaps the story of Dido 
and Aeneas is original with Virgil, and, if so, we are given our best 
opportunity to see what creative power he has. It is this oppor- 
tunity that I have used in bringing together these reactions of 
Aeneas upon later readers. My manner of treatment prevents 
exact references to modernizing rationalizers like Maurice Baring, 
to written and oral discussions by my classes, and to the more 
serious commentators like Henry, Lodge, Yeames, Rand, Sellar, 
Myers, Heinze, Glover, DeWitt, and others, but my obligations 
to them are no less real. I shall not attempt to present anything 
but a composite portrait. That portrait, I must admit, is unattrac- 
tive. Why is it that in the case where Virgil had the best chance 
to use his own powers in depicting Aeneas he has so conspicuously 
failed as he seems to have done? Why, in other words, is our 
sympathy with Dido rather than with Aeneas? Did Virgil intend 
that to be the case? We read Homer’s tale of the philanderings 
of Ulysses without a real pang, though we remember the faithful 
and long-suffering Penelope sitting at home. Why does Virgil 
produce the opposite effect ? 
No punishment great enough for the fate 
Of Aeneas can I invent; 


But may the fire of Dido’s pyre 
Be cold to the place where he’s sent. 


So writes one youthful but vengeful champion of the luckless queen, 
prefacing her bloodthirsty conclusion by elaborating Aeneas’ plea 
of heavenly command. “The gods decreed it so’”’ is her refrain. 
In a somewhat different mood Augustine tells us how he wept for 
Dido dead, that she killed herself for love, with no word about 
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Aeneas. It has often been pointed out that we must distinguish 
between Dido the queen and Dido the woman. The latter must 
and does win our sympathy; the former may not. Carthago est 
delenda in literature as in fact. I cannot believe that Virgil meant 
his readers to think of Antony and Cleopatra, but I can easily 
believe that when Virgil wrote the curse of Dido he wanted every 
Roman to feel the thrill of fear and joy that the prophecy had been 
fulfilled and Rome still lived. 

The non-Virgilian Aeneas is in truth impersonal and unreal; he 
is a founder of cities and an instrument of the gods, and he is little 
more. The Aeneas of Virgil is these things, and, at least in his 
dealings with Dido, he is, in my opinion, something more: he is a 
human being, with some of the average human being’s weaknesses. 
He, like Dido, is both personal and official. Virgil of course could 
not separate the two characters, and, being Roman, could not 
emphasize the personal side as much as a modern writer would 
have done, and here, it seems to me, lies the source of much of our 
dissatisfaction with the poet. A question still remains: Did Virgil 
really intend us to regard the desertion of Dido as a virtuous act ? 
He is at great pains to provide Aeneas with all the public and private 
virtues, and would hardly have ventured to put this great blot on 
his fame if he had really considered it a blot. Does this not sug- 
gest that we should look for another explanation? I agree with 
the critics that Virgil does sometimes make his episodes larger than 
the whole work, but I believe that there is something more in his 
mind here. It must be remembered that there was no place for 
Dido in Italy. But it was not necessary to introduce her into the 
story atall. Virgil had to select from the unnumbered places where 
Aeneas was supposed to have gone or keep him wandering thrice 
seven years o’er every land and sea. Why then did he insert the 
visit to Carthage? I think that Virgil wanted the episode for its 
own sake, and also that he saw an opportunity to add something 
of his own to the Aeneas legend and, for once, to make of Aeneas a 
human being. There are some very human things about the 
Aeneas of the fourth book. Take for example the speech in which 
he attempts to answer Dido’s complaints and reproaches (iv. 
333 ff.). He was eager to depart, but certain practical difficulties 
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were at once apparent. How to get around the maddened queen 
was no small problem. He prepared his speech and waited for 
the most opportune time for delivering it. Dido however antici- 
pated him and assumed the enormous strategic advantage of the 
offensive. Aeneas replied. His whole answer to what Dido 
actually said is contained in three lines—one-tenth of the whole 
passage. His first sentence is an elaborate acknowledgment of 
his obligation to her, of which she has said no word. Then follows 
his answer to her, after which he continues with his speech as 
previously prepared. His answer produces the effect we should 
assume: from self-pity and entreaty she turns to anger and reproach. 
The best we can say of Aeneas’ answer is that it is feeble and lame. 

Was Aeneas in love with Dido? I do not know. I suspect 
that Aeneas’ heart was not likely to synchronize well with any 
other organ, but we must remember that that rare word amor 
is used when Aeneas meets the shade of Dido in the lower world. 

It is often said that Aeneas was passionless. I do not believe 
that he isin thiscase. He has here a struggle with human weakness 
and passion, and he masters them. If I were an interpreter of the 
allegorical school, I should say, ‘‘Dido, dear children, is Tempta- 
tion; Aeneas, the human soul; Italy is Heaven. The soul triumphs 
over Temptation and goes joyously on its Pilgrim’s Progress 
toward Heaven.”’ Aeneas finds himself in much the same posi- 
tion as does Joan of Arc in Schiller’s play. Destiny has given 
both of them a mission for the good of others. Both give way 
to human love when human love is forbidden. Both of them 
finally triumph over their temptation, though in different ways. 

I have suggested that Virgil saw a chance to contribute some- 
thing to the Aeneas tradition. Aeneas was to be no longer a 
puppet, but was to be for a moment a man. Virgil could not 
create Aeneas out of nothing. He could not even remold him 
nearer to his heart’s desire. He could not work a chemical change, 
but only a physical change. Thus the Aeneas of Virgil is a mixture. 
He is the Aeneas of tradition, the vague figure, the founder of cities, 
the plaything of destiny. Upon this Aeneas is grafted, not alto- 
gether successfully, a human Aeneas. Virgil was not free to do 
with Aeneas what he would. He only did the best he could. With 
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Dido the case was different. There was no ready-made Dido to 
start with. There was no need of compromise with tradition. 
The poet’s creative power here made a character with greater 
unity and greater reality. 

But I am dealing with the non-Virgilian Aeneas just now—with 
the Aeneas of you and me. Can we not think of him as a man 
and asa king? More than anything else he was to Virgil and to 
all Romans the founder of their city and the ancestor of the Julian 
line. If the woman outweighs the queen in Dido, the king out- 
weighs the man in Aeneas. Human Virgil tried to make him for 
a time, but he could not divest him of his old character, nor did 
he wish todo so. Impulse and sentiment may make us sympathize 
with Dido the woman, but reflection must make us sympathize 
with Aeneas the founder of Rome. And though, like Virgil, I 
have tried to humanize Aeneas for a moment, I, again like Virgil, 
want you to remember the Aeneas who took as his motto Jialiam 


} Sequor. 
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The question of correlating Latin and English is of immediate 
concern especially to a classical association; for, if we are to believe 
the newly elected superintendent of schools at Portland, Oregon, 
the president of Reed College, Mr. Flexner, and Dr. Eliot, Latin 
is on the toboggan. The writer believes that Latin can maintain 
itself by taking unto itself allies; therefore, it is the purpose of this 
paper to show what is meant by correlation of Latin and English, 
how to go about it, and wha are the results. 

In opening the discussion it will be well first to determine what 
correlation is, or rather what it is not. Most good teachers of 
Latin might well say, “Correlation with English! Why, of course 
I correlate.”” The reply to a large extent is true, but usually the 
Latin instructor falls just short of arriving at a full measure of 
co-ordination; for, consistently to point out English derivatives, 
to demand much parsing, and to be particular about shades of 
meanings, does not go far enough. Even so, occasionally in our 
classes some rare mind makes the connection for itself, as in the 
case of the young man overheard in the street car to remark, “‘I tell 
you, Latin is the ‘stuff.’ Take Latin and you won’t have to 
‘chase’ to the dictionary every time you don’t knowa word.” But 
far too often the mind betrays its innate propensity for shedding 
knowledge as a duck does water; so that the general run of 
students finds its type in a college professor not a thousand miles 
from here, who boasts that he had six years of Greek and got 
nothing out of it. 

If immunity against the bacillus of co-ordination with English 
is the normal trait of the Latin pupil’s mind, what, then, must be 
done to make the innoculation more certain? Inject a few germs 

t Read at the summer session of the Classical Association of the Pacific Coast, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 
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of teaching Latin from the English point of view. As far as the 
secondary school is concerned, Latin is really Old English and 
should be actually or, at least, spiritually, a part of the English 
department. 

After having determined what correlation really is, we are now 
ready to undertake it. To make my explanation more explicit, I 
propose to show how it is done in Lincoln High School, Portland, 
Oregon. That I may not weary you with too much talk, I shall 
limit my discussion to the handling of the sentence. This aims 
at acquiring sentence sense through sentence analysis, sentence 
structure, technical grammar, punctuation, spelling, correct usage, 
and good form. The Latin teacher familiarizes himself with the 
principles of the subject either by taking a class in first-year English 
for a few terms or by mastering the several English outlines. 

The first of these takes up sentence analysis. It should be 
started with the earliest exercises in Latin. It should be developed 
as the sentences become more and more complicated. Particular 
care should be taken to guard against the idea that the analysis is 
something extra, a device to make Latin harder; the utility of the 
method can be made manifest by seeing to it that the student really 
uses analysis to get at the meaning of the sentence. Especially 
should he use this outline in turning English into Latin. When- 
ever he makes an error in translation, he should never be told what 
his mistake is, but should be required to find it out by analysis. 
This method should be followed throughout the first year and well 
on into Caesar. In the Gallic War, day after day, week after week, 
every sentence should be analyzed till the student becomes sentence 
sure. Ten weeks will usually be enough to reach this stage. 
Thereafter every relapse into carelessness should run hard up 
against the sentence-analysis outline. 

When the student has mastered this method of arriving at the 
meaning of sentences, he is ready to learn how to correct such 
sentence errors as arise from time to time. Plentiful opportunity 
should be given for finding out errors. Frequent tests and much 
board work should be called for. In Caesar, after a lesson has 
been read in advance and then in review, I always have it put on 
the board. Then it is examined for all kinds of mistakes. These 
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mostly group themselves under such heads as structure, punctua- 


tion, spelling, diction, good usage, and good form. 


Of these the most important is structure. Sentence structure 
involves unity, coherence, and emphasis. I require all students to 
provide themselves with the English outlines on unity and coherence. 
From these we find out that errors in unity usually fall under one 
of three heads: the fragment sentence, the run-on sentence, and 
the and-and-and sentence. We identify all such and correct them 
by the outline. We find that coherence errors are due to faults in 
arrangement, agreement, and connection. In arrangement most 
of the trouble is caused by “only,” by the correlative conjunctions, 
and by prepositional phrases. In agreement pronouns often fail 
to connect with their antecedents, and verbs with their subjects. 
Shifts in voice and tense need watching. Participles, particularly 
in ablative absolutes, are great offenders. In connection the whole 
question of co-ordination and subordination is involved. Here 
comes the breaking up of some of Caesar’s elephantine sentences, 
and the transmutation of parts into other parts. Especially note 
the need of turning participles into clauses. After unity and 
coherence are well in hand, some attention may be paid to sentence 
emphasis. The forty-fourth chapter of the first book of the 
Gallic War with its balance, repetition, and contrast, and its 
rhetorical questions is a fertile field for illustration. Put your 
students through this mill and the English teacher will rise up and 
call you blessed. 

In connection with this work in the sentence the Latin teacher 
has an unparalleled opportunity to enforce the minimum require- 
ments in grammar. His students should be sure in the identifica- 
tion of the parts of speech. They should master the noun uses and 
the formation of the possessive; they should know the kinds of 
pronouns, their relation to antecedents, and their objective uses. 
In verbs they should understand voice, tense, and number; transi- 
tive and intransitive; the past progressive, tense signs, tense 
formation, and verbals. They should be familiar with the function 
of prepositions; they should be able to discriminate between 
phrases and clauses, between compound and complex sentences, 
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and to classify subordinate and co-ordinate conjunctions. This is 
the sum of the whole matter, grammatically. 

Punctuation accompanies sentence structure and grammar. 
The pupil should be made to identify his errors in pointing by rule, 
and make his corrections accordingly. The punctuation of the 
compound sentence should be stressed; also of appositives, possess- 
ives, and non-restrictives. In distinguishing between restrictives 
and non-restrictives we use the Ward test as set forth throughout 
his ‘‘Sentence and Theme.” To inculcate a feeling for the comma, 
the semicolon, and quotation marks, have parsing often done in sen- 
tence form according to models set by the teacher. 

In no phase of the work can the Latin teacher get quicker 
action than in spelling. There should be no attempt to cover the 
whole field. Energy should be reserved for the mastery of the 
limited number of words on the spelling lists of the English depart- 
ment. The teacher should familiarize himself with these words and 
with the few rules concerned. He should put especial stress on 
words that no Latin student should misspell. Of course, there 
should be no definite assignments in spelling; but, when errors 
arise in the course of tests and board work, that is the time for 
their consideration. Mistakes in spelling may be classified under 
several heads according to the principle involved. Chief among 
these is pronunciation. No pupil who will syllabize and pronounce 
carefully will misspell such words as “‘accommodate”’ and “pro- 
fessor.”” Such words often involve the simple mathematical 
process of addition. Here Latin comes strongly into play. Stu- 
dents who consistently misspell “definite’’ and “‘benefit’’ do so no 
more when shown that the one equals “de’”+‘“‘finite” and the 
other, “‘bene”’+‘“‘fit.” Derivation, too, should play a great part 
in the slaughter of spelling demons. The very first time “separate”’ 
with an e after the p raises its ungodly head, the teacher should 
knock it with a club made from the root “paro.” 

Along with the relation of words in a sentence goes the under- 
standing of the word itself. Hence come the study of derivatives 
and discrimination in shades of meaning. That this field is all- 
important goes without saying. Latin teachers who have been 
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. doing good work along this line should try to interest their English 


coadjutors in an article on “High Schools and Classics” in the 
July Atlantic by Frederic Irland. Be sure to read the letter by 
Mr. Irland in the contributors’ column of the same issue. Interest 
your students in such words as “‘precocious,’’ meaning ‘‘ cooked 
ahead of time.”” Get on good terms with your science brethren by 
having some study on lists of terms occurring in their subjects. 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters and after many days it shall not 
return unto thee void.” 

In the discussion of the sentence there remains correct usage. 
This is the part of the subject ordinarily least neglected. Least 
important intrinsically, it is most important in the eyes of the 
public. Provided that a writer knows enough to use “‘don’t”’ cor- 
rectly, the world will overlook his inability to unify and co-ordinate. 
Still we must do our part to help with correct speech. I provide 
myself with the English lists on correct usage, and whenever any 
such solecism as “different than’’ occurs, I stop the recitation while 
the class in concert says “different from” five times. 

Lastly comes good form. The Latin teacher should get the 
English instructions on the preparation of manuscript. He should 
give a test or two early in the term by way of review. All errors 
should be discussed and then revised. After that no paper should 
receive more than a passing grade if it contains more than one 
breach of good form. First, careful instruction; then, diligent 
holding the class to instructions with severe marking will work a 
transformation in a few weeks. 

Such is the plan proposed for the correlation of Latin and 
English. In its application several points should be noticed. 
First, it deals only with the acquirement of sentence sense. The 
subject of co-ordination of the two languages as literature is left 
for another time. Again there is need of caution. In any attempt 
to apply the scheme a teacher should use common sense, Aristotle’s 
golden mean. In fact, it is not so much a method that has been 
set forth as a point of view, simply doing what we always have 
done, with a more definite vision of how we can be more helpful 
to our fellow-teachers. Furthermore, the instructor should guard 
against making a mountain out of a molehill. The chief requisite 
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is for him to master the English outlines. Then he can apply them 
incidentally without loss of time and effort. By the tenth week 
an average class in Caesar will have pretty well-acquired sentence 
sense. Thereafter it should be taught to get at the meaning of 
the text through the Latin order with a reversion to analysis when 
a passage proves recalcitrant. Lastly, the paper will probably be 
of little help to those teachers whose classes come to them prepared 
to understand and construct an English sentence. The sugges- 
tions are for those who, like the writer, have to meet the problem of 
teaching Latin to classes that, as the years go by, are less and less 
well grounded in the three R’s. 

These are the lines along which for several years there has been 
co-operation in the English and Latin work at Lincoln High 
School, Portland, Oregon. What are the results? These pertain 
both to the faculty and to the student body. The most immediate 
effect became evident in the English classes. A measure of this 
reaction to the attempt at correlation was seen shortly after the 
plan was put in partial operation. After the students in begin- 
ning Caesar had had seven weeks of the drill, the superintendent’s 
office conducted a grammar test in all the third-term English 
classes in all the high schools of the city. The tabulated returns 
showed that the average of the high school in question was 89 per 
cent, or nearly eleven points higher than that of the nearest com- 
petitor. About half of our English III students had had the 
sentence drill in Latin. Their average in the test was 94 per cent; 
that of the non-Latin section, 84 per cent. This showing appeared 
in the face of the unusually high percentage of foreign students at 
Lincoln, who ordinarily have much trouble with English. The 
lead of this school over the other high schools was so great that the 
office did not publish the results; but its private opinion may be 
estimated from the fact that the assistant superintendent who 
conducted the test, though tributary to another school, entered 
his daughter and later his son at Lincoln. 

The effect of this demonstration upon the school may well be 
imagined. The faculty have begun pulling for Latin; the English 
teachers have become its most enthusiastic advocates; the head 
of the department of chemistry has put his shoulder to the wheel 
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by showing his poor students to be non-Latinists. The student 
body, too, is reacting. The teaching girls are up in arms because 
their course does not provide Latin. This movement has grown 
until, excluding the fourth-year pupils, more than 70 per cent of the 
students take Latin. The climax came this spring when the 
enrolment in beginning Latin exceeded that in beginning English. 
The field has been planted; the harvest is being reaped. 

Whether the schools can be immunized against the virus of 


‘ Flexnerism is ‘‘on the knees of the gods.” The preceding plan is 


offered as an antitoxin. 




















REX HELVETIORUM 





By Lrtran B. LAWLER 
Somerset, Pennsylvania 





A PLAY FOR SECOND-YEAR LATIN STUDENTS 
PERSONAE 


Gatus Jutius CAESAR, imperator. 
Lucius PLANCUus, legatus. 

Titus LABIENUS, legatus. 

PUER, 

PUELLA. 

MILITEs ROMANI. 

HELVETI. 


Tempus: Anno LVIII ante Christum. 
Locus: In castris Helvetiorum, pro tecto imperatoris. 


(Accedunt puer et puella.) 

Puer: Cur sunt milites Romani in castris meae matris? Ubi 
est mater ? 

Puella: Puto eam iam adfuturam esse. 

Puer: Id non puto! Matrem volo! Matrem volo! _Ma— 

Puella: Sed, frater! Plorare nondebemus! Nonne in memoria 
tenes, quid pater nobis diceret ? 

Puer: Quid? 

Puella: “Estis filia et filius Orgetorigis—rex et regina Hel- 
vetiorum! Semper fortes este!” 

Puer: Sed matrem volo! 

Puella: Oh! Nonne vides eum carrum? Credo matrem 
nostram in eo esse! Videamus! 

Puer: Mater! (Exeunt.) 
(E tecto imperatoris properant L. Plancus et miles Romanus qui 

tubam portat. Hic tuba milites sextae legionis vocat.) 
Plancus: Nonne maiorem clamorem facere potes ? 
Miles: Necesse non est! 
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(Milites sextae legionis celeriter conveniunt.) 

Plancus: Milites sextae legionis, nonne vultis fortissimi exercitus 
Romani appellari? Haec castra tradita sunt. Multi Helvetii 
fugerunt, reliqui nunc capiuntur. Sed dictum est in his castris 
filium Orgetorigis, regem Helvetiorum, esse! Caesar vult eum 
capi. Nonne gloriam vultis ? 

Miles: Volumus! 

Miles secundus: Regem capiemus! 

Miles tertius: In hanc partem ibo! (Evzit.) 

Miles quartus: Et egoinillam! (Exit.) 

Miles quintus: Rex! fortis erit! Alia arma volo! (Exit.) 

Plancus: Acriter pugnabit! Aha! Nonne vides eum carrum ? 
(Exit.) 

Miles qui tubam portat: Cur carrum trahit ? 


(Plancus accedit, carrum trahens.) 
Plancus: Si acerrime pugnabit, eum interficiam et in hoc 
carro ad Caesarem traham! (E£ carro protruduntur duo parva 


capita, pueri et puellae.) 

Puella: Vir gratus es! Nos in carro trahis! Sed quem inter- 
ficies, miles ? 

Puer: Oh! Tubam amo! Sine me tecum ire, O miles qui 
tubam portas! 


(Plancus puellam et puerum in terram locat.) 
Plancus: Liberi Plancum non moraturisunt! Eamus! Vivum 
aut non iam vivum, eum ad Caesarem trahemus! (Cum reliquis 


militibus et cum carro exit.) 
Puer: Vir non gratus est! Sed quid spectas? (Puella per 


portam tecti spectat.) 
Puella: Nonne vides? Sunt multi viri! Et unus scribit. 


(Per portam vocat.) Ho! Ho! Te vocamus! 


(Per portam veniunt Caesar et milites Romani.) 
Caesar: Oho! Itaque Caesarem vocatis ? 
Miles: Liberi Helvetii sunt! Interficiantur! 


Caesar: Quid a Caesare petitis, puer et puella ? 
Puella: Matrem nostram. Hic erat, sed in carro non est. 


Ubi nunc est ? 
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Caesar: Matrem vestram? Quid est eius nomen? 

Puer: Nomen est—mater! 

Caesar: Ha! Ha! Sed linguam Romanam intelligitis. Nonne 
estis Helvetii ? 

Puella: Sumus Helvetii. Pater nos linguam Romanam docuit. 

Caesar: Et quid est nomen patris ? 

Miles: Est “‘pater”—Ha, ha! 

Puella: Pater vivus non iam est. 

Puer: Nomen erat Orgetorix. 

Omnes: Quid? (Puerum et puellam rapiunt.) 

Caesar: Esne certe filius Orgetorigis—rex Helvetiorum appel- 
latus ? 

Puer: Nos omitte, aut vos interficiemus! 

Miles: Ha! Ha! Rex certe est! 

Miles alius: Puer certe similis Orgetorigis videtur! 

(Accedunt milites sextae legionis; ducunt multos Helvetios. Plancus 
ultimus carrum trahit.) 

Miles: Hic maximus Helvetiorum est! Regem habeo! 

Miles alius: Hic pulcherrimus Helvetiorum est! Regem habeo! 

Plancus: Hic acerrime pugnavit! Eum interfeci, sed regem 
habeo! 

Caesar: Et ego regem habeo! Milites sextae legionis, vobis 
gratias ago, quod multos Helvetios cepistis. Rex Helvetiorum et 
soror se tradiderunt. 

Plancus: Sed—! (Milites sextae legionis mirantur.) 

Caesar: Helvetii alii in fines Lingonum fugerunt. Ad eos 
litteras nuntiosque mittere volo. Propterea quod rex et soror 
se sine proelio tradiderunt, ad matrem eos mittam. Plancus reges 
amat; dux itineris sit! 

Plancus: Sed Imperator! 

Puella: Cum eo non ibo! Vir non gratus est! 

Puer (ad Caesarem): Tu gratus es. Tu nos duces! 

Caesar: Rex certe est! Tum Labienus ducet—gratus est, O 
rex! Plancus hos alios reges curabit! 

(Exeunt milites, Plancus cum Helvetiis, et Labienus cum liberis.) 

Caesar (in libro scribit): ‘“Tbi Orgetorigis filia atque unus e 
filiis captus est.””’ Ha! ha! ha! (Per portam exit.) 

















HPNotes 


[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR SCOTT 
I have read Professor Scott’s note in the Classical Journal, XV (1920), 
239-42, and I have written a detailed reply. But second thoughts are the 
better, and my manuscript nonum premetur in annum. “Our little discus- 
sion” fits into a nutshell. Here is a table giving under each suffix, first, the 
words peculiar to the J/iad, then those found both in the J/iad and in the 


Odyssey. 
—own —in —Tvs 
Croiset’s Iliade ...... 6 6 21 17 st 3 
The 19 “early” books . . . . 6 6 22* 17 4 3 
* Including one more than doubtful example. 


t Presumably a mistake in counting. 

Here is a dilemma: Either I am right, or the series of coincidences in this 
table is purely accidental. 

I turn to the new matter Professor Scott has here presented. There is 
another error in Croiset: he cites Collitz for the formula vs re wéyas re occur- 
ring 25 times in the Iliad and 3 times in the Odyssey. By studying the I/iad Pro- 
fessor Scott has found that it contains only 8 examples of this phrase. But 
by his silence Professor Scott has also made himself responsible for the state- 
ment that there are 3 examples in the Odyssey. Anyone by studying the 
Odyssey can learn that I 508 is the only example in that poem. The ratio is 
the important thing. It is 8:1=24:3; Croiset says 25:3; Professor Scott 
implies 8:3. 

Now to explain the error, for I cannot share Professor Scott’s indifferentism 
toward causes. In spite of Professor Scott’s statement: “He (Collitz) gives 
absolutely no statistics of any kind for the phrase vs re wéyas re,’’ that phrase 
and all nine references for it are to be found on one page of Collitz’ article, 
and on the next page the totals for the forms of #v%s—z25 in the J/iad, 3 in the 
Evidently Croiset noted both sets of numbers, and haplography led 


Odyssey. 
to the error which Professor Scott has endeavored to correct—not very suc- 
cessfully. 

One other passage—the last on which I shall touch—I must quote in 
extenso: 


“If we take Professor Bolling’s own argument that Croiset by the “Iliade’”’ 
meant but 19 books, then we reach the astounding conclusion that 19 books 
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of the Iliad have 58 abstracts, and 24 books of the Odyssey have 81, hence the 
average for both poems is three and a small fraction per book, therefore they 
cannot belong to the same period because of their great diversity in the use 
of abstracts.” 

This is mere playing with figures through taking advantage of the equivoke 
afforded by the word, “‘book,” which in round numbers may mean anything 
from 300 to goo lines. The 24 books of the Odyssey have 12,110 lines, the 
19 books of the Iliad have 12,135 lines. The texts being equal, 57:81 is the 
true ratio of the usage—an increase of 42 per cent in the Odyssey. That is 
the amount of diversity made to vanish by Professor Scott’s manipulation. 

I declared that my former article should be purely historical, but this has 
drawn me one step into the merits of the question, and I find myself tempted 
to take one more. 

This process is so closely akin to Professor Scott’s method of handling his 
figures for the entire poem that I will note it, too. He writes, Classical Phi- 
lology, XIV (1919), 144: “‘However, when we turn to Croiset we find that he 
gives the number for the Jliad as 58, and not the 39 of Cauer’s, and thus 
immediately half of the force of the argument is gone. In the article quoted 
above I showed that even the 58 of Croiset must be raised to 79, and, as but 
81 are assigned to the Odyssey, the other half of the argument also vanishes.”’ 

It does vanish if you permit Professor Scott to make you forget that the 
Iliad is 3,583 lines longer than the Odyssey. If you keep that fact in mind, 
you will figure: 79 words in the 15,693 lines of the J/iad means an average of 
50.33 words to every 10,000 lines; 81 words in the 12,110 lines of the Odyssey 
means an average of 66.88 words to every 10,000 lines. The diversity which 
Professor Scott thus dismisses as nothing is an increase of 32 per cent in the 


Odyssey. 
GEORGE MELVILLE BOLLING 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


A FINAL NOTE ON CROISET AND PROFESSOR BOLLING 


It is a great satisfaction to me to find that Professor Bolling has been 
unable to discover any errors in my original statements that these abstracts 
are found in the Iliad seventy-eight times and not thirty-eight, and also that 
the phrase in question is used only eight times in the Jliad and not twenty- 
five as given by Croiset. 

The only fair defense of what Croiset has written would be to show that 
these statements of his are true, and the only conclusive attack on me would 
be in showing that what I have written is false, so that I am startled to read 
that an error in Croiset’s figures, untested by me, must be accepted as a vin- 
dication for his errors in the poem which I examined. 

I simply quoted this error in regard to the //iad to show the groundlessness 
of the sentence, ‘It will be, I trust, impossible to argue hereafter that Croiset 
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was incompetent to compile such statistics,’ since I assumed that a man who 
could not quote with accuracy the statistics of another could hardly be expected 
to compile trustworthy statistics for himself. Now that Professor Bolling 
calls attention to the fact that his figures are just as bad for the Odyssey as 
they are for the I/iad, he must himself feel that in writing that word ‘“‘impossi- 
ble” he was using a fairly strong expression. Of course, I am delighted for 
this added proof of the very thing I wish to establish, namely, that no reliance 
is to be placed in the statistics given by Croiset. 

In arguing from the number 8 for the J/iad Professor Bolling is bound to 
admit that here the word “Iliad” includes Book xxiii, for he cannot find 
eight examples of this phrase without it, yet his whole defense of Croiset 
rests on the assumption that when Croiset uses the word “Iliad” that par- 
ticular book is excluded. 

My only answer to such Proteus-like changes of definition has already 
been given by Socrates, and I cannot improve it. When Crito asked Socrates 
how he wished to be buried he resented the mental confusion of regarding 
Socrates’ body and Socrates himself as identical things and replied, “‘Loose 
definition is not only an error in the thing itself, but it produces also a cer- 
tain deterioration in the soul.” 

When teachers and seminaries are busied with finding what a modern 
writer means by some simple word, when the meaning of “Iliad,” “‘Odyssey,”’ 
“Antigone,” “Herodotus,” or the rest must be tested for each particular 
passage, when we accept 25 and 3 as identical figures with 8 and 1, then our 


calling is ready for “the dark house and the long sleep.” 
Joun A. Scott 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





HERODOTUS AND THE FERTILITY OF BABYLONIA 


In a familiar passage in Book i. 193, Herodotus describes the great fertility 
of Babylonia as follows: “Of all the countries that we know there is none 
which is so fruitful in grain, for it is so productive as to yield commonly two 
hundred fold, and when the production is the greatest it even reaches three 
hundred fold. The blade of the wheat-plant and barley-plant is often four 
fingers in breadth. As for the millet and sesame, I shall not say to what 
height they grow, though within my own knowledge, for I am not ignorant, 
that what I have already written concerning the fruitfulness of Babylonia 
must seem incredible to those who have never visited the country.” 

What a productivity of a possible three hundred fold means can be grasped 
by the fact that in our own country the farmer is satisfied with a twenty fold 
yield of wheat, and I can find no record of any yield of wheat in the United 
States which has surpassed sixty fold. 

Ancient writers seem to agree with Herodotus in assigning almost fabulous 
productivity to that land; Theophrastus, a skilled botanist and a competent 
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observer, says (Histor. Plant. viii.7): “In Babylon the fields are regularly 
mown twice, then herds are let in to graze thereon so as to keep down the 
luxurious growth of the plants. When this is done, the return is fifty fold for 
badly cultivated fields, while in the better cultivated fields the return is one 
hundred fold.” Strabo xvi.14: “Babylon is the most productive of all 
lands, for it is said to produce three hundred fold.” 

An inscription of Assurbanipal claims that grain grew five cubits high, 
and that the heads were five-sixth of a cubit in length. Quoted by How and 
Weils to the passage in Herodotus, and the same writers quote Cheney, a 
modern authority, who says: “The portions which are still cultivated, as 
around Hillah, show that the region has all the fertility ascribed to it by 
Herodotus.” 

Modern Babylonian scholars, in general, look with suspicion on the 
figures given by Herodotus, Theophrastus, and Strabo, and think these yields 
are due to a vigorous imagination and to a desire to create wonderment by 
effective exaggeration. Rogers (History of Babylonia and Assyria, I, 420) 
says: “It is unlikely that in ancient Babylonia the average yield greatly 
exceeded sixty fold.” 

It is well known that lower Mesopotamia consists entirely of the silt 
deposited in the Persian Gulf by the rivers, especially the great Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers. From Hit to the Persian Gulf, a distance of 550 miles, 
the country is made exclusively of this rich alluvial soil. Every year these two 
rivers overflow their banks and spread over the land a layer of fresh fertilizing 
deposit, and so great is the bulk of this alluvial deposit that, in addition to 
what is spread over the soil of Mesopotamia, the Persian Gulf is filled in at a 
rate of three miles per century (Myers, Dawn of History, p. 86). 

Alluvial soil, although extremely rich in certain plant foods, as a rule is 
not productive because of a lack of those mineral elements necessary to the 
hardening and ripening of grains. This alluvial soil of Mesopotamia owes its 
astounding productivity to something which I have never seen mentioned by 
any editor or commentator, and this is, to the fact that the Euphrates and the 
Tigris in their upper courses flow through mountains whose bases are composed 
of disintegrating limestone. The waters are thus impregnated with lime, 
and not only deposit the silt which makes the soil, but compound with that 
soil great quantities of mineral fertilizers. Sir William Willcocks (Geographical 
Journal [1910], p. 10) says: ‘‘The waters of the two rivers and the soil of the 
country are yellow in color. The percentage of lime in the water and soil is 
as high as fifteen. The chemical analysis of soil and water testify to their 
richness. The presence of fifteen percentage of lime in the soil renders the 
reclamation of Babylonia very easy compared with similar work in the dense 
clays of Egypt.” 

President Judson assured me that engineers with the British army whom 
he met in Mesopotamia told him that at a depth of seventy-five feet the soil 
was as rich and fertile as at the surface—the same alluvial soil all the way. 
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This alluvial soil and the presence of the lime, but especially the lime, should 
make one a little slow in doubting the figures given by so careful an observer 
as Herodotus. 

Recently I was in a farming district where lime sifted into the soil from 
the smoke of nearby plants which manufactured cement, and the fields seemed 
many fold more productive than the adjoining fields to which the lime did 
not come. I was told that these fields now produce five times as great harvests 
as they did before the lime-distributing factories were built. Since visiting 
this particular region I have studied similar fields and find in every case similar 
results. 

The value of lime to the soil depends largely on the soil itself; the richer 
the soil, the greater the value. The deep alluvial soil of Mesopotamia is just 
the proper substance to absorb and to profit from such a high mixture of 
fertilizing lime. 

Now that Babylonia has again come under the control of enlightened and 
progressive peoples, we can confidently expect the near future either to prove 
or disprove all that has been written about this fertile soil. 

It almost staggers one to think what the immediate future must have in 
store for a region containing nearly 20,000,000 acres of rich alluvial soil, com- 
pounded with 15 per cent of lime, capable of yielding two harvests per year, 
whose rivers furnish sufficient water for the necessary irrigation. 

The fact that there is so much lime in the soil makes probable to me the 
statement of Herodotus, a statement which otherwise would seem unreasonable. 


Joun A. Scott 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





CENAT ADULTERIA IN SUETONIUS 


Suetonius Aug. 70 cites a lampoon directed against a notorious dinner said 
to have been given by Augustus. One couplet reads as follows: 


impia dum Phoebi Caesar mendaciz ludit, 
dum nova divorum cenat adulteria. 


The last line is thus rendered in the Westcott and Rankin edition: ‘ While 
he feasts on novel debaucheries of the gods”; and the following remark 
appended, ‘‘a use of cenare possibly without parallel.” 

To me the words convey no such idea, though the ordinary construction of 
cenare with an accusative would admit this interpretation. 

Professor Rolfe in his translation (Loeb Classical Library) renders: ‘and 
feasts amid novel debaucheries of the gods,” which, if it does not convey the 
meaning of the Latin, has the merit of simplicity. 

Shuckburg has the following note: ‘‘cenat adulteria: ‘represents novel 
debaucheries in his banquet.’ The accusative with cenare is common in poetry 
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and post-Augustan prose, but this is a bold extension of meaning. Cenabis 
hodie magnum malum (Plaut. Asin. v. 2. 86) quoted in illustration is hardly 
parallel.” 

Shuckburg’s translation conveys the proper meaning and his subsequent 
remark is to a certain degree true, but it arouses the suspicion that the peculiar 
flavor of the word cenat as here used has escaped him. 

I suggest the following explanation. The author of the lampoon does not 
say, as he does in the preceding line, that Augustus “‘plays (Judit) the réle of 
novel debaucheries of the gods” nor does he say that Augustus “dances” 
(saltat, i.e., plays in pantomine; cf. Hor. i. 5. 62, pastorem saltaret uti Cycopa), 
but that he “dines (cenat) the réle,” i.e., gives a dinner representing the 
debaucheries of the gods. In other words, there is a play upon the use of the 
word cenat, and it is entirely immaterial whether cenat is found elsewhere with 


the accusative or not. 
Joseru B. PIKE 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 











General Comment 
[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.] 


The recent death is announced of two distinguished classical scholars of 
Austria, Professors Heinrich Schenkl and R. C. Kukula. 





The next general meeting of the (British) Classical Association is to be 
held at Newcastle and Durham, the date provisionally set being April 14-16. 
It is unofficially intimated that the Association would cordially welcome to its 
meeting any American classicists who may find it possible to attend. An 
archaeological tour under expert guidance along the line of Hadrian’s Wall may 
be expected as one of the attractive features of this northern meeting. 





In the Radcliffe Quarterly for December, 1919, Professor Clifford H. Moore 
gives an interesting account of “The Ancient Classics at Radcliffe.” In the 
fall of 1878 Miss Abby Leach, who later became professor of Greek at Vassar 
College, induced Professors Goodwin and Greenough to give her instruction 
in Greek and Latin; and her presence and success no doubt contributed to the 
development of a plan for the collegiate instruction of women in Cambridge, 
resulting in the establishing of Radcliffe College. From the start the classics 
were the most popular courses, this in part at least being due to the eminence 
of such teachers as Professors Goodwin, Lane, and Greenough. During the 
second year of the “Annex,” as the incipient college was called, out of forty- 
two women enrolled, twenty-one took Greek and seventeen Latin. Pro- 
fessor Moore points out that in those days the students were more mature and 
usually came from families of culture, and so they were naturally more inclined 
by previous training and surroundings to carry on literary traditions. These 
students were already aware of the great importance of Latin and Greek in 
the history of European literature. The quality of the work in Radcliffe has 
always been of the same grade as that in Harvard, and its classical courses 
have been very comprehensive. In Greek there have been offered courses in 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides; Aristophanes; Plato, Aristotle; Thucydides; 
Lysias, Demosthenes, and Aeschines. In Latin are included Plautus, Terence; 
Cicero, Livy, Pliny, Tacitus; Lucretius, Virgil, Horace; Juvenal and Martial. 
Twenty-eight students have taken final honors in classics and “‘the degree 
of distinction” has attracted many able students. Thirty-nine classical stu- 
dents have won the M.A. degree, and four have been awarded the Ph.D. Of 
recent years there has been a decrease in the number of classical students. 
Three reasons are given for this decline. The position of Greek in the schools 
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is largely to blame. Then, too, at the present time more students are coming 
from families without literary and humanistic ideals. In the third place, 
some teachers of education have not hesitated to encourage this tendency on 
the part of a large body of students. Prospective teachers are told that the 
classics are soon to disappear from the schools, and so are deterred from 
studying Greek and Latin. The latter part of Professor Moore’s article is 
devoted to answering the question why the classics should attract a large 
number of the abler students. He rightly upholds the doctrine of formal 
discipline and for their disciplinary value he places the classics, mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry in the same class. More emphasis is laid on the need 
of knowing the classics in order to appraise our modern civilization. Many 
of our greatest English writers were influenced by the classics, as may be seen 
in the “form, diction, and the sure taste” which characterize the great writer. 
No plea is made that every student should study the classics, but it is suggested 
that every serious student, in selecting her course, should weigh very carefully 
literary and humanistic studies before thrusting them aside. “And it may 
not be out of place to remind students and parents who incline toward more 
‘practical’ studies, that the war has proved that the most practical man or 
woman, when new problems are to be solved, is the one of liberal, not technical 
or vocational, education.” 





In a recent issue of the Journal I commented on the fact that candidates 
for a Rhodes scholarship would no longer be required to pass an examination 
equivalent to responsions in Greek, Latin, and mathematics. “It would 
seem,” I then said, “as if no scholastic test would be imposed.” I meant, 
of course, that for entrance to Oxford no preliminary test would now be 
required by the university. It is presumed that nominating committees in 
the various states will continue to have regard for the scholastic records of 
students. My comment has brought a letter from Mr. F. J. Wylie, the Oxford 
secretary to the Rhodes trustees, who, I feel sure, will not object to the publish- 
ing of an extract from that letter, outlining the purpose of the recent changes 
in requirements. 


The examination which has now been abandoned was useless as a test of ability. 
Part of the objection to it came from the fact that it was often interpreted as such a 
test—which it was never intended to be. And even as a means of excluding weak 
candidates it failed. Its chief effect was that it frightened away candidates, some- 
times men of real ability in their own subjects, who happened to know no Greek. 

For the future we hope that a Scholar will be appointed—-so far as his intellectual 
qualifications are concerned—not because he knows a little Latin and Greek, but 
because he has some subject at which he is good. This does not mean that “no 
scholastic test will be imposed.” He will be selected only after a careful considera- 
tion of academic records, and on the basis of information supplied by those who have 
taught him. 

The Rhodes Trustees, as such, are interested not in encouraging, or in discour- 
aging, this study or that, but in getting as their scholars the ablest all-round students 
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within their reach. If in American universities a large proportion of the abler students 
are found in Departments other than the Classical, that is a fact which they cannot 
afford to ignore. It was precisely to give these men a less hampered approach to the 
Scholarships that the change was introduced. With the larger competition which 
the revised conditions will encourage, the Trustees look with confidence for a cor- 
respondingly higher level of ability and scholarship (using that word in its broadest 
sense) in the scholars selected. 

I do not think myself that the experiment will fail. It is not, however, my 
purpose in writing to you to indulge in prophecy, but merely to explain the motives 
which inspired the change, and to make it plain that the Trustees, so far from desiring 
to lower standards, wish to do exactly the opposite. 

In conclusion I ought to add that no conditions imposed, or removed, by the 
Trustees affect in any way the examinations which Oxford University requires. 
Recent legislation at Oxford does indeed exempt students coming from elsewhere 
who hold an “‘approved degree” from an “approved university” from the necessity 
of showing any knowledge of Greek. And it is just possible that further legislation 
may yet make Greek an optional subject for everybody at Oxford, as it already is at 
Cambridge. But with that the Rhodes Trustees have nothing to do. Their con- 
ditions are conditions solely of eligibility for a Rhodes Scholarship, and in framing 
them they have had one object only in view—viz., to put the Scholarships within the 
reach of any man of conspicuous character and ability, whatever his subject. It is not 
on the nature of his studies, but on the quality of his work, that they would wish the 
stress to be laid. 

As I have said before, if Oxford sees fit to remove the Greek requirement 
in the case of Englishmen, nothing further can be said on this point. But 
meanwhile to allow Americans to enter without exacting the usual require- 
ments is an important point and should not be ignored. The November issue 
of the Ailantic Monthly contains an article, entitled ““The Inadequate Rhodes 
Scholar: A Defense,” by an old Rhodes man. In the same issue will be found 
a “Defensio Contra Defensionem,” by Professor Frank Aydelotte, the Ameri- 
can secretary to the Rhodes trustees. He asserts that the assumption that the 
American Rhodes scholar has not held his own at Oxford is not justified, but 


says that as a body they have been unequal. 
































Current Ebents 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to the 
Mississippi River; Walter Miller, the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for 
the Southern States; and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of 
Louisiana and Texas. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Julianne A. 
Roller, Franklin High School, Portland, Ore., and to Miss Bertha Green, Hollywood 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that is 
properly news—occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, 
performances of various kinds, etc. All news items should be sent to the associate 
editors named above.] 


Michigan 
Battle Creek.—Miss Flora McKenzie, of the Latin department of the 
high school, writes: 


I have been wondering whether you would be interested in a Latin play which 
the Latin department of our High School gave on the night of January 14. It is 
always hard for me to find anything “different” for the Latin students to present, 
especially something which will take in a large number of students. 

The idea came to me this summer as I was reading over the introduction to a 
Caesar book, entitled The Story of a Roman Boy. With this asa nucleus I enlarged and 
adapted all the material possible and worked in the whole of the department, including 
nearly two hundred students. 

The play was in the nature of a pageant, depicting the life of a Roman boy, from 
babyhood to full manhood, and Shakespeare’s “seven ages” for the entire span of 
life were multiplied by two to carry Lucius Cornelius Rufus up to the age of a soldier. 
There were ten main scenes, in most of which some bit of humor was worked in. 

The first scene was the christening, followed by a nursery scene, in which one of 
the young girl singers crooned a real Roman lullaby. Then there was the playroom 
scene, followed by the schoolroom, over which a Caesar pupil was placed as magister. 
He lined off the first sentence of Caesar and received an enthusiastic response from 
the fifty or more boys seated on low benches. Other events were the counting to 
twenty with the use of an abacus, a short explanation of the calendar, the reciting 
of some of Virgil’s verse, a demonstration of the reading of a Roman scroll, and, 
last, the Latin version of ‘Mary Had a Little Lamb,” by one of the boys. Then 
a scene of Roman sports, such as wrestling, boxing, discus hurling, and a ball game. 
Each event was preceded by a short explanation of the difference between the Roman 
sport and our modern game derived from it. The arrival at the age of majority, or 
the donning of the toga virilis, with its accompanying ceremonies came next. Then 
the impressive ceremony of becoming a lieutenant in the mighty Caesar’s army. 
This was followed by a review of the army and a camp scene, in which spear men 
displayed their talent, a real testudo was formed and operated, a slinger showed his 
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talent, and the bowmen. Next a Sibyl was consulted as to the youth’s success in 
love, which was followed by the wedding scene, and the festive dancing which was 
indulged in on such an occasion, where we worked in the development of the dance 
up to the bacchic revel. Back to camp again and the triumphal entry into Rome 
with Caesar and his victorious legions completed the scenes, leaving everybody massed 
on the stage. Then the Latin song of Laudes atque Carmina was sung, after which a 
picture was taken of the whole group. 


Missouri 

St. Louis.—The Classical Club of St. Louis completed its organization 
January 17 with the following group of officers: president, Professor F. W. 
Shipley, Washington University; vice-president, Father Murphey, professor 
of philosophy, St. Louis University; secretary-treasurer, Rosalie Kaufman, 
Cleveland High School; Executive Committee (in addition to the above): 
Maynard M. Hart, vice-principal of McKinley High School, Rudolph Detschen, 
University City High School; Program Committee: Principal Hart and 
Professor Eugene Tavenner, Washington University. 

The organization of the club is meeting with so sympathetic a response 
from friends of the classics and the press that one is led to hope that the tide 
of anti-classical agitation is at last receding. 


New York 

The New York Classical Club.—In November, 1919, at the first meeting 
of the academic year 1919-20, formal addresses were delivered by Mr. Fred 
Irland, Official Reporter of Debates in the House of Representatives, and 
Professor Gordon H. Gerould, of the English Department of Princeton Uni- 
versity. Mr. Irland is known to many classical teachers by his delightful 
article, “High Schools and Classics,” in the Atlantic Monthly for July, 1919; 
he amplified for the club the points made in that article, speaking as an en- 
thusiast for the English language and stressing the invaluable aid to good 
English provided by Latin study. 

Professor Gerould offered the club strategical counsel, as to the proper 
line of defense for the classics. This line he thinks consists in active pro- 
paganda. “Do not apologize: advertise! Cry up your wares! Do not be 
modest and unassuming.”’ He would have all classical teachers go out as 
champions, challenging the attention of the world till it understands “the 
living treasure” they offer. 

Informal remarks on the fundamental value of Latin in any education 
were made by President Humphreys, of the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
President MacMillan, of Wells College, and Superintendent Straubenmiiller, 
of the Department of Education of the city of New York. The last speaker 
assigned to Latin a distinguished place as a needed help in securing “quality” 
in American education. 

At the second meeting of the club, in December, Professor Lodge, of 
Teachers College, spoke on “‘The Place of the Dramatic Art in the Teaching 
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of the Classics.” Beginning with some remarks on the history of the rise of 
language, as a thing said and heard, not read, he maintained that the essential 
nature of any tongue is obscured if its sounds are not familiar to the student’s 
ear, and tongue, and furthermore that spoken words themselves are incomplete 
as a means of expression, needing gesture and action to give them their full 
meaning. He thus indicated the value of simple plays, even mere scenes and 
colloquia, as a mechanism of instruction, leading the pupils, by means of 
familiarity with the sounds of Latin, to a clearer comprehension of the use 
of the language as an instrument of communication. He suggested that the 
teacher should compose “plays” himself, adapted to his own pupils, and also 
gave a list of books published in recent years which provide suitable material. 
Ohio 

Cleveland.—On April 6, Tuesday, of Easter week, a classical conference 
of Catholic educators and teachers will be held at Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland. 
The purpose of this meeting is the establishment of a permanent classical 
league to promote the study of Greek and Latin in Catholic educational 
circles. 

At this meeting papers will be read on the following subjects: “What Is 
Being Done Outside Catholic Circles for the Advancement of Classical 
Studies?” “The Ideal Training of the Teacher of the Classics”; ‘Classical 
Propaganda”; “The Teaching of First-Year Latin and Greek”; “Classi- 
cal Authors in High School”; ‘“‘Insistence on the Literary Spirit in College 
Courses.” Although this meeting will be held primarily to deal with prob- 
lems pertaining to Catholic educational institutions, yet anyone interested in 
Greek and Latin study will be welcomed at this gathering. 


Pennsylvania 

Muhlenberg College (Allentown).—Muhlenberg College still requires at 
least two years of Greek in college, as well as two years of college Latin, for 
the degree of A.B. A.B. students who do not present Greek for entrance are 
required to take three years of Greek in college. Over half of the students 
are candidates for the degree of A.B. The college has been able to maintain 
this standard, not without opposition. 

To meet the practical needs of modern education two new courses were 
introduced this year, with marked success. The first of these is a course 
in scientific Greek, open to all scientific students. The aim is to give the 
foundation of Greek necessary for the understanding of scientific terminology 
and for the formation of new terms. The second is a course in Greek and 
Roman civilization, required of Sophomores who are candidates for the degree 
of Ph.B. Neither Greek nor Latin is required of these students. The aim 
of the course is to make the student appreciate in some measure our debt to 
ancient culture and civilization. 











Book Reviews 


Beginning Latin. By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Litt. D., Professor 
of Latin in Syracuse University. New York: The American 


Book Co. (1919.) 

The study of Latin has for the student three fundamental values: first, 
it affords him mental discipline of the highest character; second, it trains him 
in the precise use of English; and third, it acquaints (or should acquaint) 
him with the civilization and literature of one of the very few mighty nations 
of the past which have made large contributions to the world’s culture. These 
three values are recognized and emphasized in Beginning Latin. 

The structure of the book and its presentation of the phenomena of the 
language are in thorough accord with the most approved methods of present-day 
teaching. At each step the pupil is told what to study and how to study. 
Preceding the Introduction are four pages of Suggestions for Study. These 
pages contain several devices which should commend themselves to the alert 
teacher: the Notched Card for learning vocabularies, the noun and verb 
Trellises, the Game of Related English Words, and the Game of Correct 
Sentences. In almost every chapter are one or more paragraphs of Suggestions 
for each new point to be learned. ‘‘Accuracy and Speed” is the slogan of the 
book. These are insured by persistent and thorough review. At the begin- 
ning of almost every chapter is a Preliminary Review: each fifth chapter is a 
review, and each tenth chapter a more extended review. Accuracy and speed 
in reciting forms can be gained only by constant repetition. Declensions and 
conjugations are not reviewed once only, but many times. The first declen- 
sion, for example, occurs in this way six times, and the present and perfect 
active indicative of the first conjugation twelve times. 

The book is divided into 60 chapters; chapters 1-30 are for the first half- 
year, and chapters 31-6o for the second half-year. The chapters are divided 
into sections, each of which is designed for one lesson. Each chapter is a unit 
which presents a well-defined amount of forms and syntax; each section is a 
unit within this larger unit and emphasizes a particular part of the material 
of its chapter. In the earlier chapters the First Section contains inflections, 
with an exercise, the Second Section vocabulary, syntax, and an exercise; 
the Third Section employs in Translation Exercises the vocabulary, inflections, 
and syntax already given. But one thing is presented at a time and this is 
reinforced by illustration and repetition. 

Worthy of special mention are the vocabularies and exercises. The 
vocabulary is based on Lodge’s Vocabulary of High-School Latin and Brown’s 
Word List, and meets the requirement of the New York Syllabus for the first 
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year. The new Latin words to be learned in each chapter are printed in 
heavy type in a central column; in a column to the left are the corresponding 
English meanings, while to the right is a column of derivatives. The Latin 
element of each derivative is printed in italics. All the words of the vocabulary 
are employed in the exercises of that chapter, and employed several times. 
Each half-year’s work contains a most excellent chapter on the formation of 
Latin words by prefixes and suffixes. In addition to the numerous examples 
of each type there are laboratory exercises in word formation which correlate 
the Latin words and cognate English words. Each prefix and suffix is explained 
at its first appearance, so that the special chapters on Latin Prefixes and 
Suffixes gather them up and properly emphasize them in a thorough review. 

The sentences of the Translation Exercises (both Latin and English) 
are not disconnected and meaningless, but together build up a definite story 
which conveys reliable information about the life and history of the Romans, 
or deals with the pupil’s own environment. The book in short is so constructed 
that it is a teacher within itself. It tells the pupil exactly what to do at each 
step, how to do it, and how to measure and check up his progress. The most 
efficient teacher is not that one who can, with a given class, develop a few very 
brilliant pupils, but that one who can develop the highest average attainment 
in that class. This book facilitates uniformity of attainment. 

Perhaps the strongest and most unique feature of Beginning Latin is the 
emphasis it places on English. To quote from the Preface (page iii): “The 
value most nearly at hand in studying Latin and the most practical of all 
reasons for its study is the help given by Latin in understanding and using 
English. This book, therefore, lays special emphasis upon the relation of 
Latin to English.” Further, as the author has aptly said elsewhere, “The 
study of Latin is an intensive study of English, and the translation of Latin 
is laboratory work in English.” As already noted, each lesson vocabulary is 
accompanied by a column of English derivatives, and the pupil is encouraged 
by frequent Derivation Exercises to find others for himself. When he ap- 
proaches the first vocabulary he is helped to associate each Latin word with 
one or more related English words by a special treatment on the Form of 
Latin Words in English. Both teacher and pupil will welcome the clear state- 
ment here given of the types of changes; this will be of constant help in the 
laboratory exercises on English words, which is one of the important values 
emphasized by the book. One’s vocabulary is limited by the number of 
words he can spell and accurately define. The student thus has the satis- 
faction of realizing that his English, as well as his Latin, vocabulary is growing 
from day to day. 

“English grammar is made introductory to each point of Latin syntax” 
(Preface, page iii). This method, in addition to teaching Latin syntax in 
the most effective manner, gives valuable training in English syntax. The 
year spent in studying Beginning Latin is also a year spent in studying English 
grammar. The pupil is thus irresistibly led to compare English and Latin 
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point by point, to the advantage of both, and he unconsciously develops 
accuracy and conciseness in the use of his mother-tongue. Incidentally, the 
statements of Latin syntactical principles are exceedingly lucid and reliable, 
and they make the book valuable as a reference book for college students. 
I instance Indirect Discourse (pages 276-79), Indirect Questions (pages 295- 
96), Gerund and Gerundive (pages 299-302), and Result Clauses (pages 253-55). 

Beginning Latin, in addition to laying a firm foundation for the further 
study of the language while strengthening the student’s knowledge of English, 
seeks also to acquaint him with the outstanding features of the civilization of 
the ancient Romans, their literature, philosophy, art, and architecture, their 
military achievements, and their daily life. It bridges for him the intervening 
centuries and confronts him with the Roman citizen of Cicero’s day as he goes 
about his daily tasks. The study of Latin is in this way vitalized and humanized. 

This subsidiary material is interwoven with the entire structure of the 
book with such painstaking care that a brief review can scarcely do more than 
mention some of its more salient points. There are more than twenty Latin 
Selections, easy and progressive in character, which present to the young 
student many varied pictures of Roman life. They include incidents from 
history, anecdotes, fables, episodes from Caesar, stories from Cicero. In them 
are also found such unusual material as the Prayer of Mary Queen of Scotts, 
and the Story of Joseph from the Vulgate. Scattered through the book are 
twelve Optional Readings (in English) which in an easy and concise fashion 
tell the pupil about walls, bridges, the Forum, Roman religion, etc. 

The book has three maps: a double map in colors showing the Roman 
Empire at its largest extent, a colored map of Italy, and a map of Rome. 
There are also 140 illustrations, five of which are beautiful color plates. These 
are not inserted at random; they really illustrate the text which they accom- 
pany. In them are represented the whole range of classical interests—paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, places of note, military science, and the like. 
Finally, we must not fail to mention the Latin mottoes which head each 
chapter. These mottoes have been selected with great care, to the end that 
there may be instilled into the young student love of God and country, and 
a spirit of sturdy application. 

The three values of Latin—disciplinary value, value for English, and 
cultural value—are given prominence in Beginning Latin to an extent which 
makes it a pioneer among first-year books. The Suggestions for Study, 
Optional Readings, Latin Selections, the numerous and apt illustrations, the 
arrangement of vocabularies and the coherence of the exercises, the frequent 
and thorough reviews, and, above all, the prominence given to English, these 
all make Dr. Place’s book unique. The book too is pervaded by a spirit of 
genuine Christian culture, for, while thoroughly preparing for Caesar, it does 
not unduly stress the military side of Roman life. And, as a distinguished 
professor in a neighboring institution of learning says, it compels the admi- 
ration of scholars and the enthusiasm of students. Beginning Latin justifies 
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the study of Latin and vindicates its right to stand far in the lead of all books 
for the first year of the study of Latin. 

The writer is using the book with a class of college students who, unfortu- 
nately, did not have the opportunity to begin the study of Latin in the tech- 
nical schools from which they came. His experience in the classroom convinces 
him that it is easily the best first-year book available today, and he is confident 
that it will meet with a hearty welcome by teachers and educators throughout 
the United States, and be widely used in the British Empire. The many 
friends of Dr. Place will recognize in Beginning Latin the deep imprint of his 
fine personality, his rare scholarship, and his intense enthusiasm for Latin. 
The book is a splendid addition to the scholarly productions of Syracuse 
University and a distinct contribution to the cause of classics and sound 
education. 

In collaboration with Dr. Place in the preparation of Beginning Latin were 
Curtis C. Bushnell, Ph.D., Professor of Classics in Syracuse University, and 
Harold L. Cleasby, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Latin in Hunter College, 
New York, N.Y. Valuable assistance was also given by Alvah T. Otis, A.M., 
High School, White Plains, N.Y. The following read the proof sheets and 
made timely suggestions: Professor Albert A. Howard, Harvard University; 
Professor John Greene, Colgate University; Professor John K. Lord, Dart- 
mouth College; Mr. Joseph P. Behm, Central High School, Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Principal Elmer E. Bogart, Morris High School, New York, N.Y.; Mrs. Har- 
riet Kitts, High School, Schenectady, N.Y.; Principal F. R. Parker, High 


School, Elmira, N.Y. 
T. W. Dickson 


SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY 





The following publications of the American Classical League, January, 1920, 
may be obtained from Andrew F. West, Princeton, New Jersey. The prices 
include postage prepaid. Remittance must accompany orders. 


1. The Siudy of Latin and Greek and the Democracy, by Alfred Croiset, dean 
of the Faculty of Letters in the Sorbonne. Whoever wants to learn quickly 
what the classics mean to France should read this clear, simple, and graceful 
statement by a French authority of the first rank. His statement goes to the 
root of the matter and is of special value for America today. Single copies 
5 cents, 15 copies for 10 cents, 100 copies for 50 cents. 


2. An Engineer’s View of Classical Study, by John N. Vedder, Union Uni- 
versity, Schenectady, New York. The extensive practical engineering in- 
terests centered in Schenectady and our current engineering instruction give the 
author unusual opportunities for seeing what is the matter with engineering 
education and make more convincing his strong and aggressive plea for the 
classics as essential to the best education. Single copies 5 cents, 15 copies for 
Io cents, 100 copies for 50 cents. 
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3- Why the Full Latin Requirement Should Be Kept. A statement from the 
Latin departments of Mount Holyoke, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley colleges. 
A very timely collection of facts and arguments. One fact, for example, is that 
the marks of the College Entrance Board Examinations for the last ten years 
(1910-19) show that the highest average records are held by the candidates in 
Greek, French, and Latin. The other subjects show lower averages. Single 
copies 5 cents, 10 copies for 25 cents, 25 copies for 50 cents, 100 copies for $1. 50. 





Recent Books 


Foreign books in this list may be obtained from Lemcke & Buechner, 30-32 West 27th St., New 
York City; G. E. Stechert & Co., 151-55 West 25th St., New York City; F. C. Stechert & Co., 29-35 
West 32d St., New York City. 
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